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Vegetables and Apples.--I. 
rALK WITH MR. STONE OF WATERTOWN 


ON VARIOUS SPECIALTIES. 





A well-known exhibitor at the State|and other troubles with spinach is to| 
Horticultural Society, and a prominent | manure it very liberally. Mr. Stone has 
member of the Boston Market Garden- | extensive facilities for storing the spin-| from the soil sixty-six pounds of potash 
ers’ Association, is Mr. Joshua C. Stone; ach crop. There is a large cellar house | and about fifteen pounds of phosphoric 


of Watertown. 


EARLY VEGETABLE GROWING 


crops as celery, spinach, turnips and | these racks, and is also stored in bushel to grow, they are not removed when the 


His farm contains 
twenty-eight acres of productive, early 
land. 

‘‘What are your lines of early vege- 
tables, Mr. Stone?” 


greenhouse lettuce. 


‘“*Corn, beans and tomatoes. The land 
of this section is light and warm, witha 
sandy subsoil, and we aim to get the 


early market.” 


Rates of Advertising: 


12 1-2 cents per line for first insertion. 
6 1-4 cents for each subsequent insertion. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


Snoutp the pruning of an orchard be 
neglected for two or three years, it will 
not do to take out in one season all the 
growth that should be removed. Rather 
two or three years should be taken to 
rectify the mistake or neglect previously 
made. A sudden severe pruning kills 
many of the roots, and is sure to be fol- 
lowed by a very abundant and trouble- 


some growth of suckers. 


Prorvessor Roperts, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, found that horse mzaure piled 


“ 
up loosely for four cy ..¢ months lost 


< i ¢ +} 4 7 ile cow | 
naif of its manurial value, while 7 | caw before. 


manure, under the same conditions, suf-| 
fered to the extent of forty-three per 
cent. The inference is that manure 
should be applied to the land as soon as 
But with 
two kinds of manure and a fair amount 


possible. a mixture of the 
of bedding, the loss in a barn cellar need 
not be great from autumn to sprin:. 


A Suburban Milk Route and Farm, 


J. W. Hinkley, of Watertown, is one 
of the few milkmen in the immediate | 
vicinity of Boston who raise the milk 
which they dispense to their customers. 
City milkmen are usually middlemen | 
who buy milk at wholesale from the | 
contractors and retail it to the con- 
sumer. But Mr. Hinkley contrives to| 
secure the entire profit, by keeping his | 
own cows and retailing the product} 
direct to a choice line of customers 1n 
Brookline who pay him the cheerful 
figure of eight cents per quart. 

Te procure this price it is necessary 
to produce a very choice article and to 
maintain a model dairy. Mr. Hinkley | 
buys only good cows according to his) 
standard, — that is, cows which give 
plenty of rich milk and which have 
been tested with tuberculin. He takes 
great pains to have everything kept 
clean and in good order about the barn 
and milk room; and the milk is deliv- 
ered while still warm. Of course the 
warmth is no advantage and is really 
far from an aid to its keeping qualities. 
but warm milk impresses the customer | 
with the idea of its freshness, which is | 
the end desired. 

The cattle are kept in the barn the | 
year round, being turned out two or} 
three times daily to drink and exercise. | 
No ensilage is fed, but only hay, grain, | 
and various kinds of green fodder. 

Mr. Hinkley does no field farming | 
He merely attends to the cattle and the | 
milk route, while the food is all bought | 
from other farmers. 





bors are market garden farmers who} 


| 


| ter of a hill, which keeps off the impacts 


keep little or no stock, but who have 


Most of the neigh- 


VARIETIES. 

‘*What varieties do you grow?” 

*‘I find no corn earlier than the Cory. 
The Atlantic tomato is the earliest, but 
is irregular in shape. I prefer a seed- 
ling grown in this neighborhood. It is 
nearly as early, and of better shape; an 
accidental cross between the Atlantic 
and one of the Livingstone tomatoes, I 
think. There are several kinds of wax 
string beans of equal earliness. We also 
grow shell beans, the horticul. 
tural.” 

FALL 


bush 


PLOUGHING AND INSECTS. 

‘Do, you plough in the fall?” 

“Yer; it pays to do so, to hurry the 
crops..nd to kill insects. One year we 
neg cted to plough the cornfield until 
sy og, and so many cut.;orms I never 
I set a yang of women 
at work digging the worms out of the 
corn, and quarts were fed to the hens. 
When the land is ploughed in the fall 
the worms are mostly killed.” 

‘‘Do you manure in the fall, also?” 

‘We prefer to, except for corn. The 
manure ig spread upon the land and 


| ploughed under.” 


Mr. Stone’s method with early vege- 
tables is in general that practiced by his 
neighbor, Mr. Coolidge, and previously 
described in this paper. 

LETTUCE 
is grown in several large greenhouses. 
This department of the business is now 
conducted by Mr. Stone’s son, Frank. 


| The two large houses are 200x42 feet. 


They hold 1200 dozen of lettuce, which 
at seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
dozen amounts to a very pretty figure, 
when lettuce is high. Just now the 
price is low, because there has been no 
heavy frost to kill all the outdoor let- 
tuce, and Mr. Stone is holding back his 


| greenhouse crop in hopes of better prices 


later on. The method of holding back 
is simply to keep the glass raised a good 
part of the day, thus reducing the tem- 
perature and resulting in slow growth. 
The plants have a thrifty appearance, 
and there are but few vacant spaces. 
Three crops of lettuce are grown in the 
larger houses. One of the smaller ones 
will be sown to parsley as soon as the 
present lettuce crop has gone. Parsley 
requires more heat than does lettuce. 
A NOVEL FEATURE 

of the large greenhouses is the fact that 
the north side is not boarded and banked 
up, as is usually done, but is made of 
glass the entire width, the same as the 
opposite side. Mr. Stone liked this plan 
so well when he first tried it that he 
built his second large house in the same 
manner. He says that the extra cost of 
heating is so slight that he cannot esti- 
mate any difference, while the extra 
glass gives him considerably more light. 
These houseg are partly under the shel- 


considerable quantities of refuse fodder | of the north winds. Steam heat is used. 


| 


material, such as cornstalks, tops of veg- | 
Mr. Hinkley buys what | 


etables, etc. 
he can find of such material and also 
buys hay. He has no silo. He feeds 
a good deal of dried brewers’ grain and 
finds it satisfactory. 

His 28 cows are kept in a single row 
of stanchions. They give now about 
35 cans of milk, and the supply is kept 
up by frequent new purchases. The 
milk is strained and poured into a big 
mixer, from which it is drawn off warm 
into cans or bottles. Some of the cus- 
tomers take several quarts per day and 
set it for cream. In order to deliver all 
the milk while warm, it is necessary to 





run the wagon twice every day. 


INV. *60” 


WINTER DANDELIONS. 

Near the lettuce houses is a long bed 
of dandelions. This space will later on 
be covered with a quadruple row of 
sashes. After the ground is frozen and 
the tops of the plants have died down, 
the sashes are put on to force an early 
spring crop. Mr. Stone begins to put 
on the glass the last of December, and 
finishes by the last of February. The 
heat of the sun through the glass quick- 
ly takes out the frost and starts an early 
growth. 

There are also several frames of win- 
ter violets which Mr. Stone finds profit- 
able, although he has some trouble with 
blight diseases. 


| provided with a double row of shelves, | will contain about twenty-eight pounds 
is perhaps Mr. Stone’s specialty, but he| half a dozen tiers deep, and extending | of potash and fifteen pounds of phos- 
has also aremarkably fine apple orchard, the whole length of the building. 
and grows quite large areas of such | 





| 


| 





chimneys are placed in the roof at short jand is plowed under. It will be seen 





Spinach is grown quite extensively, | quantities of nitrogen from the air, it re- 
although less so than formerly, owing | quires large quantities of phosphoric acid 
to the appearance of blight. Mr. Stone | and potash to mature a crop, and these 
considers the best preventative of blight | all come from the soil. 

A crop of clover which, when cured 
as hay, weighs two tons, will remove 


holding thousands of bushels. It is| acid. The roots from this same crop 


phoric acid. But while these elements 
The spinach is dumped loosely upon | ;pust be in the soil in order for the crop 


boxes in the passage way. The tem-| crop is plowed under. But when the 
perature is regulated by means of cold | hay is sold or in any way remuved from 


air tubes, which admit fresh air at the | the field, of course we take all the potash, 
bottom of the apartment, and veutilating | ete., except what remains in the roots 


intervals. 


contrivances, the temperature can be 
kept low andeven. Mr. Stone intends 


By opening or closing these | that while clover enriches the soil in ni- 


trogen, it adds noihing in the shape of 
| potash or phosphoric acid, and these must 





| 
| 


to use one of his spinach houses for the | be purchased and applied to the soil in 
storage of apples. | order to produce good crops of clover. 
In fact, unless they are applied, the soil 
The Cheapest Way of Restoring the | soon becomes ‘‘clover sick.” In the ex- 
Fertility of Our Soils. | periments carried on to ascertain how 

sahil | nitrogen is taken from the air by clover, 

Every farmer knows, without being| pure sand containing no nitrogen was 
told, that his svil is utterly unable to| used. To this was applied potash, and 
bear the crops that it did a year ago, phosphoric acid, lime, etc,, but no nitro- 





PURE TOULOUSE GEESE (Young). 


| not too soon discard old-fogy methode 
‘and wasteful plans. 
JOHN BUTTERWORTH. 
Trenton, N.J. 





Stock and Dairy Notes. 


| Aim to secure a herd of uniformly 
large producers, that produce milk of a 
| quality best suited to your particular 
| purpose. 
| Early development is very essential. 
| It isnot only that heifers maturing early 
| will yield a profit more quickly than 
others, but they will make more useful 
cows. 
| If cream is kept at 75 degrees for 
eight hours and then allowed to cool 
| gradually for four hours, it will usually 
be ripe for churning. — Prof. J. W. 
Robertson. 

Breeding without liberal feeding 
brings disappointment, but combine the 














without the use of fertilizers in some 
form or other. The virgin soils that our 
forefathers tilled are now robbed of most 
of their original fertility. Recent ex- 
periments carried on in the states of 
lowa, Missouri, Minnesota and the Dz- 
kotas have shown that in a period of 
twelve years, by the system of farming 
there carried on, the soil has been de- 
pleted nearly forty-seven per cent of its 
original fertility. It is Tair to suppuse 


that in the older states the loss is much | lime, about one hundred pounds in a two- | 


greater. It is an undeniable fact that 
the old system of taking everything 
away and putting nothing back must be 
discontinued, and right away. The 
question then comes up, how can we 
best accomplish our purpose of bringing 
our soils back to a fruitful condition? 
We are told that while it is necessary 
to have about fourteen different elements 
in the soil in order to make a plant 
grow, by continued cropping the soil 


suffers from the loss of but about three | 


of these elements. These are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. In other 
words, most soils now ealled poor or 
run out may, by the application of one 
or more of these elements, viz., potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen, be made 
to bear some or all of the farm crops. 


The most expensive of these elements 
is nitrogen, which, when bought in a 
commercial form, costs about seventeen 
cents per pound. Next in cost to this is 
phosphoric acid, which costs about seven 
cents, and cheapest of all is potash, 
which costs on an average about five 
cents per pound. How to get these ele- 
ments into his soil in the best form and 
in the most economical way is the great 
problem for the farmer to solve. 

Now, while nitrogen is the most ex- 
pensive when bought in the form of 
commercial fertilizers, it really need 
cost a farmer least of all, for he can man- 
ufacture it right at home on his own 
farm; while phosphoric acid and potash 
must be brought from a distance. We 
are told that four-fifths of the air we 
breathe is nitrogen. Why buy so ex- 
pensive an article when we have so much 
of it allaround us? The trouble is, how 
to capture it. There are no means yet 
devised for appropriating it for our use 
directly from the air; but science has 
shown us that clover, peas, beans and 
other leguminous plants have the power 
of catching and assimilating this valu- 
able product in their growth, and thus 
we indirectly get our nitrogen supply 
from the air, when these crops are fed to 
animals or plowed into the soil. 

The very fact that clover has the 
power to capture nitrogen from the air 
makes it unnecessary to apply nitrogen 
to the soil in shapeof barn manures or 
commercial fertilizers. In fact, highly 
nitrogenous fertilizers are poisonous to 
the crop, except in its first stage of 
growth. Afterit gets fairly well started, 
it draws all the necessary nitrogen from 
the air. When we find a piece of land 
that wont grow clover, itis because it is 
too rich in nitrogen or lacks these bac- 
teria. The latter can be inoculated to 
the new field by hauling earth on it from 
a field known to contain them. 

While the clover crop draws large 


jgen. The clovers grew to perfection, 
| showing conclusively where the plant 
| obtains its supply of nitrogen. Profit- 
ling by this, the farmer need supply 
| nothind but potash, phosphoric acid and 
_ lime to his fields devoted to clover and 
|let nature supply the most expensive, 
| nitrogen. Asi stated before, most crops 
| need but the three elements ih excess of 
te amounts already existingjn the soil, 
but clover reqtires lange tantities of 


|ton crop of hay, roots and all. This 
can be applied in the form of gypsum or 
land plaster or in kainit; which con- 
tains notonly gypsum but a guod per 
| cent of potash and common salt. We 
jall know salt is valuable to conserve 
| moisture and rid the soil of worms and 
|graubs. The supply of wood ashes is so 
limited and their value so uncertain that 
it is better to rely on the German salts 
| for our supply of potash. These can be 
obtained of fertilizer firms in the forms 
of kainit, muriate, and sulphate of pot- 
ash. Thephosphoric acid can be pur- 
chased in acidulated South Carolina 
rock or in bone meal, etc. With the 
|cheapness of these materials and the 
sureness of success following their use, 
there need be no reason why a farmer 
should not try to do something to bring 
back the fertility of his soil. 
L. J. FARMER. 








| 
| Pulaski, N. Y. 


| 


Dairying for the Times. 





It cannot be denied that dairy pro- 
ducts have the present year been very 
low in price — especially cheese. Now 
that the filled cheese law is in operation 
cheese ought to do better in price, and 
doubtless will. 

But butter, low ag it has averaged 
the present year, has paid better than 
most farm products, provided the yield 
per cow has been up to the standard or 
near it, viz., at the rate that will produce 
300 pounds per cow per annum. 
| Now is a good time to makes resolves 
| for the coming year. Sort out your poor 
|cows and either sell or fatten them. 

Look around for a thorough bred male, 
of a butter breed—if engaged in butter- 
making—and arrange to get one in time 
‘for next year’s service. Phil Crosby, 
| son of the late A. L. Crosby, says, *«Six- 

teen to one is what is wanted; sixteen 
'good grade cows to one thoroughbred 
ball.” If you will start in with deter- 
/mination to improve your herd and 
| make more and better butter, you will 
find it will pay in the end.” 


Dairying can be made an important 
factor on any farm where mixed farm- 
ing is practiced, and to keep land in fer- 
tility it should be practiced on all or 
nearly all farms. 

There is an individuality in butter 
and cheese making that does not attach 
to most farm products. The maker’s 
reputation goes with and is in a certain 
sense a part of the product. This makes 
dairying an interesting branch of agri- 
culture. 

Dairy products are in concentrated 
form. Many bushels of grain can be 








marketed at little expense for transpor- 











tation if first converted into butter or 
cheese. 

The by-products of the dairy are of 
considerable importance, especially in 
butter making on the farm, for instance, 
skim milk and butter milk. The skim 
wilk can be used to raise heifer calves 
for the dairy and both can be fed to 
pigs. The manure is an important item 
on a dairy farm, all such farms increase 
in fertility. On the whole, dairying is 
good business when iatelligently an | 
faithfully practiced. 

F. W. Mose.Ley, 

Clinton, Iowa. 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


WINTER, TREATMENT OF SMALL FRUIT, | 

Where winters are severe enough 
once in four years to seriously injure 
unprotected bush fruits, mulching or 
laying down will often pay well. Much 
depends upon the character and cost of 
the material used, and its durability. 
Straw, unless clean threshed and free 
from grass seeds, is a most productive 
source of future trouble to the grower. 
Forest leaves can be secured in sufticient 
quantity in some localities to be avail-| 
able for use among the bush fruits. 
Where obtainable, pine needles also 
form admirable mulch, and with a little 
care in removing can be used two or | 
three times. Broken cornstalks that} 
have been well tramped over in the | 
barnyard are useful, and sorghum | 
bagasse is utilized in some sections. In| 
the colder and drier climate of the! 
Upper Mississippi valley the only sure | 
protection for blackberries and rasp-| 
berries is the lying down and covering | 
of the canes. This is accomplished by 
digging away from one side of the plant, 
toppling it over with a fork, and wholly 
or partially covering the canes with earth 
from between the rows. This method 
involves staking or trellising the bushes 
when they are raised again in spring, 
but it is found profitable because of the 
insurance against crop failure which it 
affords. On most heavy soils water 
furrows should be run between the 
rows with a light one-horse or shovel 





plow late in fall, in order that surface 


water may be promptly removed during | 


the winter months. 

With the strawberry the only prun- 
ing needed will be the removal of super- 
fluous runners. The raspberry and the 
blackberry, bearing their fruits almost 


i hes from canes of | 
exclusively on branc | does not ‘‘rob the farm.” 


the previous year, are benefited by sys- 
tematic pruning, while the currant 
and the gooseberry need it as urgently 
as do the tree fruits or the grape, if 
large fruit is the object sought. 

Though sometimes subject to serious 
damage by insects and fungous diseases, 
the small fruits, as a class, are less in- 
jured by them than the tree fruits. 
Most of the serious troubles may be 
avoided by choosing vigorous and re- 
sistant varieties or by spraying with 
well-known insecticides and fungicides. 
—Wwm.A. Taylor, Assistant Pomologist. 





The New York experiment station 
found that in ths case of five cows the 
first pint of milk contained only .3 per 
cent of fat, while the last pint contained 
6.85 per cent., and the mixed milk from 
the whole milking averaged 2.55 per 
cent. In every instance the first half 
contained only one-third to one-half as 
much fat as the last half. Similar re- 
sults are reported in Connecticut, also 
in Indiana and New Hampshire. 


| to the same extent as if the whole ten 
| tons of straw had been deposited in the 
manure pile,and yet leave in the far- 
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The Value of Straw, 


Farmers, a3 a rule, have always en-| 


tertained the idea that every pound of 
straw grown on a farm ought, as quickly 
as possible, to be utilize lin the manure 
pile. 

While this may seem correct. it can | 
easily be proven by facts and figures | 
that the system is wasteful and wrong, 
and money thus wasted, if saved, would | 
not only buy enough manure or fertili- | 
zer to keep the tarm in high condition, 
but also leave a good round sum as) 
profit for the farmer. | 


1 propose to take the present price | 


of rye and rye-straw and show how a| your beat attention. 
farmer can realize a greatly increased | her fature usefulness. 


two, and you will accomplish something 
, that not only will give you pleasure but 
| great remuneration for your outlay. 


Ifa bull has proved himself a good 
_stock-getter, there is no reason why he 
| should not be used until ten years old if 
| otherwise useful and not vicious. The 
best stock often comes when the bull is 
at full maturity. 

At Wisconsin “xperiment Station, in 
milk that was milked into a sterile milk 
pail, 165 germs per c.c. were found, 
whilst that milked in an ordinary pail 
had 4,265 germe per c.c., the former 
remaining sweet nine hours longer than 
the latter. 

A heifer with her first calf must have 


It is then you fix 
Never allow. her | 


income on every acre of rye and ‘not| to go back on her flow of milk. Keep 
rob ns farm,” but keep it in a high her supplied with an abundance of rich, 
state of cultivation by placing on it) succulent food. She will pay you back 


just as much manure or fertilizer as if he | tenfold. 


had adhered to the old plan of throwing | 
his straw crop in the manure pile. 

The following facts and figures wi!l 
prove these sta ements correct: 

One acre of land will yield fifteen to | 
twenty bushels of rye and one ton of| 
straw. 

The present price of rye in New York 
markets is fifty cents per bushel, and 
the price of rye-straw, threshed straight 
and bound, is $20.00 per ton. 


Ten acres of rye, yielding twenty bush- | 
els to the acre, if sold at fifty cents per 
bushel, will amount to $100.00, and the 
ten tons of straight-threshed and bound 
straw, if sold at $20.00 per ton, would 
amount to $200.00, making a total of 
$300.00 realized from the ten acres of rye 
and straw. According to Prof. E. B. 
Voorhees, the New Jersey State Chem- 
ist, the real manurial value of rye-straw 
in the manure pile is only $2.00 per 
ton; consequently, if the old plan is fol- 
lowed, and the ten tons of straw are de- 
posited in the manure pile, the value of 
it there, according to Prof. E. B. Voor- 
hees, is only $20.00, while, if the ten 
tons of rye-straw were sold. it would 
bring $200.00. 


Take the manurial value of the ten 
tons of rye-straw, which is $20.00, and 
with $20.00 buy stable manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer, it will enrich the farm 


mer’s pocket a net profit of $180.00. 
This, while enriching the farmer, surely 


The above facts, I think, prove con- 
clnsively that it 18 wasteful and wrong 
to continue in the old way of threshing 
the straw and wasting it in the manure 
pile, or, if not absolutely wasting it in 
this way, reducing its value to two dol- 
lars per ton, when the same straw, if 
threshed straight and bound, would 
bring in New York markets $20.00 per 
ton. 

I will admit, to thresh rye by hand is 
slow and expensive, and if the ordinary 
spiked-cylinder thresher is used, the 
straw will be broken and its marketable 
value destroyed; hence, I advocate the 
use of improved machinery, and in this 
case I recommended the Self-Binding 
Rye Thresher, which not only threshes 
without injury to the straw, but also 
cleans the straw from dust and delivers 
it, thoroughly threshed and re-bound, 
ready for marketable purposes. 

Farmers should consider this matter, 
and as it is an opportunity to greatly in- 
crease the profits of the farm, they can- 





Milk her regularly for at least 
twelve months. Itis in this way that 
you establish her milking period. 

I look upon dairying, and diversified 
farming generally, as the only solution 
of the great difficulties that so many of 
our farmers have to contend with. Our 
dividends come each month, and to the 
wide awake dairyman they are always 
satisfactory. This is one of the strong 
arguments that will hold us to the work 
that we are now engagedin. When we 
receive one dividend, the next one is 
only thirty days away, and already on 
the road to meet us, with the certainty 
that there will be no failure.—John L. 
Gibbs. 

It is not unusual to find a cow which 
shows no inclination to dry off at any 
time after dropping her first or second 
calf. Such an animal shows an excel- 
lent dairy trait—persistence in the milk- 
ing habit—but it is doubtfal if contin- 
uous milking is profitable. Better re- 
sul’s are believed to be obtained from 
cows which are inclined to take an an- 
nual rest, if not too long. A month is 
long enough; three weeks will do in 
most cases, and six weeks should be the 
longest time encouraged or allowed for 
a cow to be dry before calving.—Maj. 
Henry E. Alvord. 

Gravity creaming in the private dairy 
loses more fat than most farmers dream 
of. If ice is used at once after milking, 
to reduce the water around the cans to 
about 40 deg. Fahrenheit, the fat will 
rise, leaving not more than one-fifth of 
one per cent; but if the water is at 50 
deg. more will be left—perhaps one-half 
of one percent; and if the water is at 
60 deg. or above, one per cent or more 
will be left in the skim-milk. This one 
or more per cent is a third or a half of all 
the fatin the milk. This suggests the 
putting up of ice by the private dairy- 
man.—Prof. James Wilson. ; 

Why the milk of the same cow on the 
same feed varies in quality from one 
day ‘o another I do not know. I have 
investigated the matter to the extent of 
about 20,000 tests with our cows. [ 
find that in the same stable, with the 
same feed, with the same conditions in 
every way as nearly as I can judge, the 
milk of one cow will vary to the extent 
of as much as one and three-fourths per 
cent offat. I doubt that we shall ever 
learn the reason or reasons. It seems 
to be something relating to the principle 
of life, and too subtile for ns to discern 
or comprehend. It is with a man as it 
is with a cow—some days he can do 
more work than others, but he cannot 
explain the reason.—Prof. J.W. Roberts. 
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The Winter Milk Crop. 


BY Ss. R. 


ROBINSON. 


We produce milk for the profit we get 
from it. The less it costs ns to produce 
The 


problem we are called upon to solve in 


itthe greater will be our profits. 


this essay is, how to manage the winter 
cow or cows so as to produce the larg- 
est quantity of good milk at the least 
cost. 


KEEPING DOWN THE Cost. 


The cost of production may be re- 
duced, first, by keeping only the very 
best milking stock that can be procured 
of the breed best adapted to the use one 
intends making of the milk; keeping 
only as many as can be fed well, and see- 
ing that they have the capacity to eat and | 
digest a great deal of food and convert it 
into rich milk. 

Shelter is a very important factor in 











too much for one would be too little for | the cream, and many wil] mistake for a. 


another. No two are alike either in eat-| while the difference in churnability fo 
ing, milking, temperature or production. ‘actual difference in fat in milk.—New 
Each should be fed up to and a little | York Farmer. 

above the line where milk-production 
stops and flesh-production begins. <A 


Paying for a Farm, | | 
STOP CROAKING AND GROW A VARIETY | 
OF MONEY 


very good grain ration consists of equal 
parts by weight of corn meal, wheat 


CROPS. 
bran, middlings and oats. 


Feed from 


7 . - : . ai i i > rms er- 
four to six quarts morning and evening, I maintain that if a young man under 


stands managing a farm, he is safe in 
buying, says D. P. Ayres of Orange Co., 
N.Y., in the Country Gentleman, and 
can as readily pay for one at the present 
time as could be done fifty or more | 
We certainly get as good | 
prices now for our produce as they 

These nutritious roots will not onlv formerly got and we have much better 
give variety to their feed, but will great- implements to work with (and their 
cost is not heavy if care is taken of them), 
and can accomplish double the work 
that could be dune in old times per day. 


to which add a pound of oi! meal. 
ROOTS. " 
This feed should be varied a few times 
each week by giving clean, washed po- 
tatoes, carrots or mangel wurzel beets, 
half a peck at atime, fed with a mixture 
of corn meal and oats. 


years ago. 


ly increase the yield of milk and add to 
the health and general condition of the 









To Create 
A Revolution 


in the household work so that while 4 
everything is kept clean, there may be ¢ 
leisure for social duties, is the aim of © 
every housewife, She knows, that to > 
obtain the best results in the shortest ¢ 
time, and to give the jinen that special ‘ 





whiteness and freshness. only tle oy 
BEST SOAP must be used, €) 

_— Mow, the soap 4 

which has the 3 | 

largest sale in® | 


the world is 


Sunlight = ¢ 


| 
| 


Soap: 





and so it is fair to presume that it is the 











jare to be picked. 


the last named is also valuable on ac- 
count of its late ripening. With good 
treatment, currants will carry a heavy 
crop every year and will be found most 
useful for the home garden.— American 
Gardening. 

Harvesting Apples. 

More than one-half of the battle lies 
in properly harvesting the apples, so that 
none are bruised. Crook a rod of iron 
so as to form a hook at each end, one to 
catch on to the bale of the basket and the 
other on a limb near where the apples 
Then gather them 
one by one, laying them in the basket 
just as carefully as you would eggs. 
Handle with care till they are stored in 
a cool cellar. Those bushel 
T. B. Terry’s would bea fine thing. One 
could fill them from the tree and pack 


boxes of 





- Feed for E 22S 


IN WINTER. 
Or Don’t Keep Poultry at aill. 


it ie a fact, the only sure way to make poultry pay is to keep them in 
QONDITION to lay when exes are worth Som 2% to 0 cents per dozen. 


Sheridan's Condition Powder 


wil keep your chickens strone and healthy; It will make young pullets 
early. strengthens the old hens; makes the rooster more rigorous, ‘orsons 
who succeed best in keeping poultry, commence with little chicks; givi ¢ 
Bwice a week an even teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Condition powder mixed wiin 
Quart of food, gradually increasing the dose until puilets are laying. 





Highly concentrated. 


In quant 
costs less than tenth of a centa day, No other kind |) ° 


Is absolutely pure, 


ort Ay L 
ENS hAY 

KE HERIDAN 
CONDITION POWDER 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, n 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder, Otherwise, your protit 
in the fall and winter will be lost when the price for ex; 
is very high, It assures perfect assimilation of the f 
elements needed to produce health and form eggs it 
sold by druggists, grocers and feed dealers or byt 

Single pack, cts. Five @1, Large two-lb. can 81. 
Sample “ Best PouLTRyY Parrr 

», 2 Custom House St., Boe tor 









Exp. paid 


cans, $5, 
1.8, JOHNSON & (%¢ 
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"> MANN’S 
NE CUTTE 


for itself in two months. Sent 
65.00 BUYS ONE. 
ve free if na pa 


ANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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Ww Who since th 
| has supported 
try business on 
ik. 

What kind of po 
profit?” inquire 


iewer, of Mrs. -bu 


cows. In all feeds, and especially dry ‘them awav wit i 7 - ; { think [| make m 
’ ii le ‘ : P ay 10ut taking the apples | a 
keeping down the cost. A warm stable, | feeds, salt should be added daily, as it| 50 our hired help really is not any more Best Soap in the World. lout. I like a cool, dry cellar best for | A SUP eae 
well lighted and ventilated, goes a good | js needed for their health, as well as for | °XPensive now than formerly. ® At any rate it must be worthy of a | storage. If stored in a body without | ey are hatehed in 
: . . . - 3 . = . J ‘ 
ways toward bringing comfort and con-| the quantity and quality of the milk. Looking at i; from this standpoint, [| fair trial. ltoo much circulation of air through | coop PLY wn by Christ 
: roti ; : . sh croaki , ison Sts., N.Y. , . ' 5 
‘nime » cow and adding profit ‘ow draws her milk fr ff get tired of hearing so much croaking. Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., : Ph. ae 
RES Se ae eer ee lh A cow draws her milk from the food It eee hits “ge ELI them, they will retain their flavor longer. | For GENERAL FARM USE, rmer four of 
to her owner. and water she consumes, and an abun- / Yelieve that a man can pay 2 3 A friend of mine lays them on the cellar COUNTRY RESIDENCES ome 8 Londes 
THE BARN. lance rater te tue -eceary With the produce thereof, and live, not; — ————— ie : | ’ 
dance of good water is just as necessary lee + :.¢ bottom and covers with fir boughs. His E t prize, and we 
Where : nber are kept, well ar- : . ‘ , aly exis sav have to, if| him to come and learn the machinist ; 5 IRRIGATION, Etc. 
ere a numbet | ‘ . . 2 merely exist, as some say we have to, if | : 2 ; 
' is good feed. In winter the icy chill , : ri + hi : fruit looks fresh in spring and has an 1S INSURKD BY A PROPERLY ERECTED seat Christy 
ranged barns are necessary. Conven-| sould be taken off. It mav be drawn | We tty the experiment of buying. We | trade in his foundry and machine shop. a 2 1 ‘ed king i clad ~ ments wiven in A 
4 ; . , ° nate iot-i +, extra flavor. ave tried packing ir > ements give 
jence of owner and comfort of COWS ATC trom a deep well, or it there is 4 spring | can have pig pork and chickens to eat, He tried it, but I learn he does not like 7 . : rave “ pac “g : ECLIPSE WINDMILL un ao 
' ' ety ‘ , Sas 8 het ; : i ee + |sand in a small way. 1e sand, al- aston 
the points to be considered in arranging handy the water may be conducted un-| for grain is so cheap that it doesn’t cost | the business well enough to follow it, él ' tectly a 4 tack he bl | Bt CASOLENE ENCINE. k D0) y 
, Rit. , “) : . —— : — 10ugh perfectly dry, stuck : blos- ' Ry aN” 
a barn. A good plan is to have the qoround to a reservoir inside the barn, | Much to grow such stock. We can have/|but prefers to live on a farm. Now, | © : > ae nog “4 om Ce ¥ Eclipse Wooden eee dll aur 4 
vo will face ” a S ar ; : | Set erhat te : spike ow som end and around the stem. Each AND oO fs 
rows of stalls so that the cows will face which should make it the right temper. | in abundance fruit and berries of all | Just what is best for this young man to OT i ON a Bigg ate i te aed Fairbanks Steel beel'@6 non ’ 
. . * J ° ; € . ™ . . » > af a , . > as , t . " a . - 
each other, having an eight-foot alley use, Chee leh tas or ee ai kinds adapted to our climate, and we|do? He is keeping company with an PI 5 appec | Lome > Windmills & Towers. =—_ 
: ” e * e s _ ‘ ay : slas This at _—— 
between the rows in which to do the). Gren as thev like can grow all these things ourselves, and | estimable young lady, a farmer's daugh- ~~ to keep them clean. This method hey ar 
: : > . ‘ = : ‘ . rr. Ww c.- mastadtly 77, | 18 too expensive for co on fruit at or- Sa | A N K S | 
feeding and watering. Each cow should ap EE oe sugar to sweeten only costs five cents|ter, who is perfectly at home both in| —— for papas n fy The Celebrated Thatcher’s| [ ™ ee 
ee SENS > ANIMAL. . can tn a ary prices seep any variety “aah t than 
stand on « board platform five feet long TI , a of . | per pound against ten or more as former: | farm and housework. This young man | @!2#ry prices, axtussasesn-Gundl “ts * Orange Butter Color Sand for Cotaloguen. ce\ 
’ : , 1e cOW 18 possessed of a very sensi- : } = . , ‘ 7 | th longer F y Yr methor | 
and three feet wide, with a two-foot tive nature : i thi that shocks | 'Y: We can also grow our own veget- | could take his $1000 and buy the seven- se a, ge sy vp . '“ fla. Secured the only award of Medal and | duel 
1 ati > Mature, and anything that Shocks | * F ; , game fox vm it 9 rope | have tried, and gives them a better fla- 7.’ “4 So Catamnht : 7 ck 
manger. There should be a water-tight ner cael 1 full sae led. She | 2bles; and our flour, and milk, etc., ete. | ty-one-acre farm, and own it all before | triec 4" g ves = i Diploma at the World’s Co!umbian Ex-| | PATRBANKS-MORSE “The 
, : . her should be carefully avoided. She | vor.—Dels . “esque Isle. Me. a oe ; pe toa he 
gutter fourtesh inches wits and mx) 18 be tested Gib ol kuad ,, And if there were no other money | 8° many years have passed. vor.—Delano Moore, Presque Isle, Me. position at Chicago, trom the analysis||GASQLENE round 
should be treated with all kindness anc . : » Governmea ‘hemists : nx. ere oun 
inches deep behind, for the manure to ‘ Soni ; crop, we might pay for the farm by But he can do better than this. In of _ iso Thet > Che | : ENGINES ied i 
4 . gentieness; never spoken to except as y : . : ; 107 nperts, also Ts re | - . 
fall in, avd still be room enough for a! © I ] selling hay. If we take good care of | different sections there are small farms Six Points on Hog Raising. I mo SReKenes hae Mabe wemedl | é, 
i ; ; one » ould speak to a lady. Cows should a e - oP ‘ ie PPTs es ee — f Color. Forcircularsand price lists sen 2 T7075 H.P. Sou 
walk behind the cows. have one regular milker. ‘The milking | OU" !aud and apply as much fertilizer to | Of twenty-five, thirty or forty acres that W.S. Fraser of Bradford, Ont., is a your address to if Pumping or Power. Send for Catalog sorry that | 
The stable can be made quite warm at ould tes *. . " dy fi mn net tees pid the grass as we would have to, to grow | ©40 be bought for $1500 to $2000.) prominent swine breeder. He sells from Th t h r Mf i We hale anaes Meslilag Jae pedtting te complete nen alana 
: ‘ should be at a steady flow rt a. ‘ i " he ; acne f 0 otsda We have every facility, utting plet ou ean 
a small cost by banking up with earth seat adialllliciodes Care inte ‘nae At grain, the land would not be run any | Though if good soil, owing to the sys-| off hisfarm only butter and cream and y , We | WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS. A 
: ae put co 8. are § > taken | J 7 anol . staal , . ud ‘ initial irs ; ; 
on the outside, or if it be weather-board- leave no milk in the udder, for if q| 2®™derin the one case than in the other. tem of farming that has prevailed, they! swine. The residue of the milk(after " ae oe and will submit estimates upon application eins | 
8 es "TT to leave no MIIK ) ader, j i " Ss acetal a : a Y j j ) 
ed. lining the inside and filling up be- hittle is left a coslilliiedss Sill Ulin tin If 1 were growing hay to sell, I should | are not keeping more than half the | the butter and cream have been taken cy A. I A RSON s, CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, sass 
‘ ittle is left each milkins e the se- : . : Pep ee dese Phare 7 ? ‘ i . 
tween with straw or sawdust. In build- ti i be d min 1 or stopped. | STOW just as good crops as I possibly | Stock of which they are capable. There ‘from it) he feeds wholly to his young Miller & Dealer in Grain, Meal, Peed, Flour. | 174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. niall’ 
. cretion Wil re cdecrease( or s ead. ; - s x j r . : = B f Ps a : j ° : . A eath 
ing a barn one should be guided by the Milk with clean hands, in tin pails, and could, both in quality and in quantity. | #re plenty of such farms that can be! pigs, using with it shorts, bran, and 154 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. ~ erate cW) 
: ‘ Milk with clean hands, ails, : : : ‘ PN I Bf Prey ; : b ; - ' " 
amber Sows he NS Se, train at TI! ntity of milk d But I should not depend on hay alone; | ade to keep ten cows and one horse, | ground grain. Mr. Fraser is confident “Cattle and hog feed $10 per ton or 50 cents , er FOR SALE BY “The ¢ 
: , strain at once. The qua yo < de- . | on _ os. wihlnls oem ta ier ; :. Grain sweepings, $ , r 50 € 
making it large enough to prevent } ae manner, time and | | Should grow some potatoes and other | OF two small snug ones, which are real-| that, if pigs are carefully fed, they can be perdo0 rn ewecpings, C10 ate pet tem, or 20 | a pound, a1 
; ends much upon the manner, € anc gg Ah : Pa ; aba ss : dee ‘Ibs. No. 2, Pi Her, $16 p 5 0 
erowding. I : P E a vegetables, and, if living near a city or | ly better. In my own town there used made to pay, even at present low prices. cents per 100 Ibs. No. 1, Prove pw AY per ton, 
regularity of milking. To produce good 5 eee titi | to be o Mttle far ‘ ver : i : é or 90 cents per 100 Ibs, Grain Huils, $6 per ton, nei 
HOME MARKET FOR FOOD. ik tl healthy cow Pare village or within easy reach by railroad to be a little farm of eighteen acres on In an article written for a Canadian ph tnd gh png ene - be paic for at iD 
milk we must bave het , cows. "e - w hic " mner ke mes . : ‘ : cents each, are rey. . 
In feeding, the problem is to cause the |. : “is of such market, should grow some which the owner kept one horse, and | magazine, he gives the following six _ These are a few of my specialties n low-priced 11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
a fa aime air, sunshine and exercise are necessary : i ices ae nine cows which produced annually ints to be remembered in hog raising: feeds. The cattle feed is richer than shorts, and DOGS. FANCY FOWLS our 
food consumed to give in return a great- tom hate enti tant In the mild davs berries, especially strawberries anc a 0 i ¢ batt he 1 a points to be remembered in hog raising: pe Fang ante Rang = a. Boss +> -| ’ ’ \ 
or reg % . aye ver: oundS O yutter each, he anc aS : ‘ cattle feed require no otherfeed. The grain hulls 
er value in milk than if sold in the mar- o wins iy they should be allowed the blackcaps for market. I should also} hi et f toi g n ms k 4 : =e ; Never feed hogs after they attain a are forcows instead of hay. I sell everything for | PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, fro —— 
of winter ey § a § ; , us wife doing a 1© work. sai F , tl . Itry, cattle 2s, and shall be pleas ; 
ket. To have the largest protit we must | ¢...gom of the barnyard and privilege of keep as many fowls as I had room for, | th ito 1 f it] ‘ b weight of 180 pounds live weight; be- aa pn ay Risk beset hovers ayieet RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, sell for 
“9 reedom 0 > barnyard ¢ ‘Be ; : ‘ 1ere used to be a farm: it has since beer > F ‘ v.60 cents. just half pric 
feed a ration that. while strong in food! _. ,.- . zo making them comfortable in fall and : _ “<n 5 1 cause it costs more to put a pound of Food for poultry, 60 cents, just half price. MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDs. water S 
nites , picking at the strawstack, but on cold, , : absorbed into a large stock farm of 600) 9... : eo . - Kon jin guepteeh tenddienee wit: cin em ae waa 
elements, is produced cheaply. Such a aie hile Winter, thereby getting winter eggs. ee ; fleshon them then than when they are You need an at-| 4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD a wa 
’ d raw days they should only ye OUT While - 5 att or SOO acres, Now, it seems plain to younger torney at Head- Also Seeds of Al) Kinds. I 
food we have in ensilage corn-fodder. bles are being cleaned By looking after these small, and as . ‘ : het quarters to guard | twentv-tive cents | 
red f j eee : » would say. insignificant things, | '™° that this young man, or others like Do not keep more hogs than you can your ca-es. Write! ney Pcie 
Properly put up and fed from the silo, “me Par some would say, Insignifican ngs, him. with a capital of #1000. can safely etait tee anteul : ti : for tull information, LEGAL NOTICES. they do \ 
it is a succulent, wholesome and palata- — a good many dollars would be picked up. , ’ a apis Sy , e sufely | maintain in good growing condition. b ahy i “ban oe are best when 
’ ‘leanliness is essential to pro- : et P : suv one of these sinall farms and not go “xercise : ‘Jeanli 3s are essenti: yon : « eae R 
ties Aicenih conibisiing mualihdiiaidlt tet dain sail And cleanliness is esse io p Making milk for 1 1-2 cents per quart | P™! 18 g Exercise and cleanliness are essential WASHINGTON, D.C. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. wilh waiilin 
does , : duce good milk —cleanliness in and ‘ 6h ‘ ‘ in debt over 31000, and before many to profitable hog-raising. MIDDLESEX, 88 
s enabling one to produce milk at less 5 e 7 (as many in this section have had to do : abe tae » ROBATE COURT. are full grown it 
t} t = thirds of tl t of juci about the stable, cleanliness in every- this season) is not a very lucrative years own a good house. But after all, Get your spring litters on the market GRA NT--FE RRIS *® To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per 
ian two-thirds of the cost or producing : : Saw «én ae fae : : , very thi . , 3 : nn sons interested in the estate of JOSEPH A ene, SIX WEEKS 
. -cte y » dairy. The : everything depends uponthe voung man ag early as pos , GREEN ISLAND. a EV lat ‘ : aoe 2S 
it by dry feed thing connected with the 2 ; : business, but when feed can be bought 4 } po } g as early as possible. bites Ga aw rear TALPEY, late of Somerville, in said County, de aeeret 
oS oy sti ’ roughly cleaned |, . . and his wife. } _— °o or three sows aa ‘ ceased. shag 
Ensilage is a laree mass of uncured table should be thore ig a é for from 812 to 814 per ton, we can Do not kee p two or three sows d ing MA N UFA CTURERS Al W nears by Sy eben purporting «Do vou rear wer 
4 os . ==5 . rice ¢ av w . 73 are kept in con- F i er J rai , > wars 7 > . } 2 l@ las Wa Sead festameutol sais " - < 
——s ‘lover or fodder-corn, put into an air- twiss & dog wasn cows — re well afford to feed our cows while on The Fruit Gard only the work of one. | ceased, has been presented to said court, tet _— oN ul 
, : ye tinuously, and plenty of good bedding ture. therebv not only increasing the é Fruit Garden, Kind treatment, even of hogs, pays. HI lie d all Ve res 16S. | bate, by Mary W. Talpey, who prays ihat letter 
tight, water-tight, frost-proof bin or box , ' K 1 ae ee aus pasture, thereby not only increasing the pe i —y . : oe bis testamentary may be issued to her, the executri and cows wo! 
é : supplied, orest leaves ane 'y Saw- . +11 . Sidi eS Jeasure in Sma vuit.—As arule, : ' 1erein named, without giving a surety on he , 
ealled a silo, and kept much the same as , “- Dan Qicensee to athe Ceitiiiaten esha flow of milk but improving our cows, . " 4 : Germs in the First Milk ALSO GRANT'S PANNING MILLS. oficial bond. ea been, and as | 
. . oy "oO vu : ¢ »| a - « P P > _— , . y . ¢ Pee . . e 7 : " re > an » P 7 : P >robate 
canned fruit is kept. CUst, the n # Ss and also our farms, and enabling us to all amateurs who grow small fruits Clreulase sent on aggliention. ou are hereby cited to appear at a Proba 





to the manure and the latter to give a 


carry more stock. I think by making 


grow them well, because, by taking a 


Schultz, a German investigator, found 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of November, A.p 


pasture, | 


, a 308; , Solock j . fore : : is wonderful w 

For saletene avenge be drilled _ gp _ re = to the veals we should make our milk bring aaa — . the plants, =o = milk tested by him frew 56,008 - oe FOR SALE. — itil’ | ease, it any you lave, why the same Should nan be sad too Fou 

, ; ‘ stable, make a model bedding. : 5 at least two cents per quart. I know I their little wants attended to; it is a 78,000 germs per cubic centimetre in the  y,6th of the combined blood o1 eer bbe that And said petitioner is hereby directed to give grass as a con 

=, = well prepared sod ground, in good A cow will respond at the pail with just sold a calf six weeks old, that| Pleasant pastime. Small fruits do not) first milk, and from 0 to 600 in the strip-| OC BTHEEL 2p and SouTHERN Princ + et as Gale atten enaeiaee aoe «And what abe 
time, fifteen quarts per acre, which will | abundance and plenty when treated gen- weighed 190 pounds and brought $11.40 entail a long wait foracrop. Weplant- pings. From experiments made in the tity and richness of their milk. “Both thorough: the he ong ag as “1 Saenger ganoes «Sa hewspaper oT) wr 
insure maturity of both fodder and tly and fed and kept liberally; but if Then ious is eats a, that fh Se ed little slips of Cuthbert raspberry this | Ontario Agricultural College, Professor potty Ton pl pede or bation tress at ne day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, . ye riots 
SHER. TWP ENNNTES 8D GUNNTENY i qumeed badly she takes for herself first readily ait for fifty cents andl bendred spring; they are now large plants and| f, ©. Harrison found, on an average, ati noe nee PAUL CUNNINGHAM hil known persons interes tet in the estate, seven ied ‘ vi 
all it requires. It is a ee tes drouth- the cream, and then if there is anything ears (a nee peice, [ admit) but with hills in shape to carry a good crop of fruit) 40,000 germs per cubic centimetre in an .~ BoLTor, Maganeuomnen “Witness, CHARLES. J. McLN riIRE, Esquire “— | 1, Py hins 
resisting grower, and one is sure of ® left, gives her owner the skim-milk. In| th 166 feet apart, each way, one only has | 2€Xt season. By continually cultivating | analysis of the first pint of milk drawn) 77 > aa aes Gane cus’ Ueonannn seein tained seated Wher 
crop of fodder even when the drouth is winter she is at her owner’s mercy, ani ntave er and aon ‘te pen hill to | around them it is surprising what rapid | from al! of four teats; and only 3,000 Farms for Sale. a si the 8. H. FoLsom, Reziste oe 7 
ab Sayers Caat Ray 2 oes tata cutting. just in proportion to the treatment and make the cash product crowd well progress the plants willmake. There is| per cubic centimetre from the middle rec © Sed ea * - Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Do 
It makes the sweetest ensilage when cut care he bestows upon her will be her re- toward $100 per acre, and we have be-| such a host of varieties of small fruits) milk, the experiments having been con-! } yg MWA, FA. BO — -re et “Oh, 
we after the kernels begin to glaze and | turn in milk. side al. the stalks and some nubbins for | t@ Select from that interest can be easily | ducted in the month of March, 1896. we hg TL in Gaede oe To all persons interested in the catate of JOHN one evys 
without delay placed in the silo. It In conclusion, we only add that in this the cows. Indeed. it would be hard to | kept up- The commonest germs are those that poe clay aye A teow Ph separately | yn rr hea late of Wakefield, in said County, sober.” 
should be put in whole to prevent sour-| as in every other business our success of te:ms. nti Posbemmen Geto’ | 


ing, and should be moist enough to 


find any locality in this country where 


depends upon the thought, the energy a person with application and persever- 


Raspberries.—The reds also can be 
planted in fall or spring, but black caps 


produce lactic acid, which cause the fa- 


miliar souring of the milk. When we 
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SUNNY SIDE STOCK FARM. 


\ YHEREAS, Angenette Tompson, the adminis 
tratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 


@ Po vou ~( 


use it to heat and k together and 1 i l l ld | ] {i i ) 90 acres with 12 cows, 2 | oon of | of her administration upon the es ate of said de “Noy only 
cause Oo neat anc ack together and | s > ‘Vv oO a re bestow 0 : : sho re Dk 1 spring, for. as ¢ sar i ; Ys . , | v0 acres Wi - COWS, 2 horses, breeding | ceased. - ite 

, I ws ° and the devotion that - roy ety ance could not strike some crop trom shouk prea in spring, for, as &| bear in mind the ¢ xam ple quoted of the sow, poultry, 25 tons hay and fodder, double and | ‘Tou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate eall it Phat 
press out the air. (General experience | oyr work—Prize Essay in Milk Farmer. : : 


which he could get some money and 





rule, that is more satisfactory. In plant-| 


enormous increase of germs, we at once 





| Single harnesses, 2-horse wagon, express wagon, 


Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County, on 


. . milk wagon, milk sleigh, mowing machin tip ; ow : — on .« about two cent 
favora ¢ » one a . aa . ’ ol , J ; ee e “ cag Bee Bn, 5 Machine, Up) the third day of November, A.p 1896. at nine 
avors cutting the corn into 3-4 inch good pay for his labor ing black caps in the fall, we must ex-| see what an amount of life is seeded into Sida ment cen te a eee o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if auy you eve metimes t 
le ; ‘ . ’ . : grindstone, teed cutter, feed box, all small tools, | have hy the same should not be alle _ * ges sv ' 
lenyths.—Eps ” ; : aah weante . . . , eee ‘oni ae ic. . “eet elem beeps agpctony be na Marg 2am ) 1ave, why the same should 1 e allowec 
Eps.) Look Into These Details. One word of caution—none of these| Pect 4 good percentage of plants to rot| the milk when 40,000 germs perc. c. butter easier ned chaeme oiatels batine nel pepe And said administratrix is ordered to serve this [sell a few for 
~— in entirely creen is better mnepeiis sletnion a a — : an dae ; ker i amp, stei oiler and piping | citation by delivering a copy there all persons 
Clover put in entirely green ts better, ‘things can be done by raising and driv-|2W8Y- Raspberries require the same/ are putin to start with. And we can | for steaming feed; milk ‘and butter route. mg Saterested (a the catate fourteen aaye at ke ist be two cents ¢ 
eal y . : sof . Satakac a writer calle at. _ ai 4 es 5 ’ P P x F . ‘ ‘ iles from live village, good R. RK. and mail tacil- naan ae cs hile pt: ; : , 
but not so profitable, as the ground One of the mistakes a writer calls at-| . hs : res ent as blackberries, | ylant- | cee » enaibe : at an ee miles age, x v Ke ail facil- | fore said Court, or by publishing the same once it 
sales J ol” : ‘3 wort! itis Rime ing fast horses, or by farming around ore atment “? lackberries, but - plant- | see how easily this first contamination ities; market for farm products. A chance to| each week, for theese successive weeks. in the Tlow do you 
turns off'so much less. Good ensilage | tention to is worth pondering by people | the barroom stove ing, three feet apart each way is space} can be controlled by milking the first ond convenient tebainen” Ha dd laa a me ag me ang ong ee gpa Ma a “To the dealer 
. a ees . 7 . . , were w ana 7 = . ’ ° . . 5 Pr . ap. GOV WU vood and | lished in Boston, the last publication to be ove ‘ : ie 
is a cheap and grand miik-producing with one or two good cows who art _ enough to give, remembering to tie the few streams from each teat on the pp pon hn 3 3 good wells. Price for day, at least, before said Court and yy maili eighteen t [wet 
. ° ° . . a all 3. 5 a hi "ash. + Son ng > ogee AB - 1 = « 0 we 
food. Feeding forty pounds per day longing to go into the dairy business on In the same connection, J. D. Smith) canes to poles after they are large | ground ana | Sea tpbevectell be the Sotmee cnee’a ys at least “ | 
‘ : _ . has ™ . Iv : ° te i ACRES LAND. Well divided; 2- | hafeea ania Gonrt. aidan elite suimmer, n win 
from pasture to pasture will enable one | a large seale. One starts with a single of Delaware Co., N.Y., writes: enough. Thompson’s, Early Prolific, seins eae 1¢ Xt house, 8 rooms; 1 iouee aan tint eal my ‘Oaae LES J. McINTIRE, E to ft 
s s J ‘ ° —— . an ies a pte ally : - 288. . tLES J. ( MRE, Esquire two to four cents 
in a few years to double the stock, | cow. In a vear she makes 250 pounds “TI know a bright, intelligent, young small barn. Good water. 2 acres potatoes, 142 Judge of said Court, this seventii day of October 


manure fertility and production of his 


of butter, raises a calf worth 310 to $25,|farmer about twenty-six or twenty- 


Marlboro, Columbian and Cuthbert are = 
good varieties; the last named for mid- i Oo nn & C 


acres corn, 150 apple trees,4 head cattle, 2 hor. | 
ses, 1 pig. 16 tons of hay. all the farming tools. 
Price $1800. 


in the year one thousand eight hundree and nine 
ty-six. S. H. FOLSOM, Registe: 


the dearest month 
‘What is abot | 


saat — ‘ ‘ illfeed andia pig worth $5 to 810. After figuring | eig years old, who was born <¢ rT ‘ to wri ‘' P | — aa eas é 
farm. A small amount of millfeed aD lay 8 Hla 2 eight years , bad is born and| season to late is without a doubt one of _ 66 XLM WOOD FARM,” Capable of carrying Nott E is hereby given, that the subseril birds?” 
oil meal is all that is needed to make ita he finds a clear annual profit on this| brought up on a farm, is strong and | the best all-round red raspberries on the Catarrh cannot be cured by local appli- sant A 25 head and team year round Best of . | nas been duly appointed executor of the v “ 
. ~ ‘ i ‘ i ; . ; ; ™ . and; large amount pasturing ($400 takea’96 OF ¢ > as . late of Pittsburg, in ts mve ZOO el 
perfect feed. one cow of, say, 3100, He commences | healthy, of good industrious habits, and cations. It is © constitutional disease, ; oy ete 


market. Itisa vigorous grower, heavy 


High state cultivation. southern slope; free from 


State of Pennsylvania, deceased. and has ta 


. ‘ ‘ and requires a constitutional remedy | frosts. Large apple orchard. best of varieti upon himself that trust by giving bend, and and 60 or 70 tu 
But while it is cheapest, yet it costs figuring as to the results with, say, 20 | has saved from his earnings about $1000. cropper, and bears fine, large berries. like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 500 bbis. tals colden: all other fruits, eae ee <—— 2 pata a ee st many as 90 turk 
: j : very »| cowe 0 “Off » ‘ » he a chanc , ’ ° ‘ - water atall buildings from spi s ave > oxbury, Mass., his agent, as the law direets, A as s _ 
money to build a silo, and every one | cows—$2000 profit. He gets that num-/| He had a chance to buy the old home- Black Caps.—In planting, black caps | through the blood, eradicates the im- | polluted 2 miles from salen Gata con ya persons having demands upon the estate of s ing my poor hush 
cannot see his wav clear to have one. ber, finds himself at the end of a year | stead something over a year ago, a farm | require a little more room than the reds, | Putity which causes and promotes the plenty shane aey. fae conaiten tnside and out; erie Ba manatee eae oe poe hae 
P ’ r = j . . y Shade, Excellent place for summer board- abr esuile are called up trv money was a 
But there is no one who cannot have hig | or two almost swamped, and can’t really |of one hundred and fifty acres, that} as they are stronger growers. There is disease, and soon effects a permanent | ers; large lawn. All buildings and land in AJ ‘ ‘ 


| 


make — to the subseriber 









ensilage fodder. A cheap and an abun- say why. keeps thirty cows and team, buildipgs quite a variety of black caps to select aa iitcmin~coreac Terms made satisfactory. Price $6500. Oot Sth 1896. cones es fat ee eng prise o~ 
dant food isa necessity. Hay is the most Here are some points to consider:|old but in fair repair. He could buy|from. Herewith is a selection from \ :— and VEGETABLE FARM, 18 miies| THE NEW POTATO CULTURE 97 ducks and sold 
expensive and costly of feeds. It has| The first step is to carefully test each|everything for $5500, which would | early to late: Progress (early); Kansas | | ten-ro Sg ang te sat eames 4 eal dition @ Pp na pe i : LVvel ) 
been estimated that it costs eight dollars | cow separately; you may find that some} leave him $4500 in debt. He asked | (second early); Gregg, Ohio (mid-sea- a ci r r Darn ASS qt Pale ake nine water house and | S preanllaggen lige ye eid os his killed ie 
per ton to put hay in the mow. The of your heaviest milkers are not paying | my advice, and I counseled him to go | son) ; Shaffer’s Colos<al (jate). Lovett, Cao te gows. 1 Dull, 3 horses, all carts, wag. | ~ ‘Venue: i eee id the Fc : pe “ ) ones 
land that produced this one ton of hay their way. Then ascertain whether your | slow and view all sides of the situation. | and Gualt Perpetual are also good, and Is just as surely a disease of the blood as receipts of $3000. Price for ali $7000, par cash: | | most ee: <b agmaae ai pe . “ le sels ‘P 
wouki produce trom two to six tons of | cows churn together, for while the pro-| He finally gave up the idea, and the| should be included in a list of small —tnaoran oe ag ng ap ene DOUBLE HOUSE.—10 rooms each, 24 miles | eal y Yorker No. 2. 7 i a 1 
cured fodder—a better feed at a far less | fessional creameryman, ripening cream farm was sold to astranger. As this fruits. trom snuffs, inhalants, yd The cetctie | wees to stores, station, cmerchen mete | QU This book gives the result iaSonn. te + 
cost. Cut when husks begin to dry and on strictly scientific principles, can get | broke up the home, which was the only| Fall vs. Spring Work.— Anything} course is to purify your blood by taking plenty of work oy ow] Wont ie nuly located, | { 17 years’ experiment work « nap oe 

shock it in the field. When cured out practically all the fat out of the cream, | home of his father, one sister and him-| that can possibly be done in the fall; the best blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsapa- | 2, farm, or will sell, Price $3300. If you have | age 


draw to barn and run through cutter or 
shredder. The corn being cut up with 
the fodder, a little bran makes a well- 
balanced ration. 

Millet and Hungarian, if cut in bloom, 


there is many a one that has fed, milked | self, it was thought by many that it 
and cared for a cow for a whole year and| would have been wise in his father to 
not churned 25 pounds of butter from|have discounted the price to him at 
her. 


each cow will bear and make a profit-|in the family. My own opinion is, if 


Then find out how much feed | least $1000, and so retain the old home| 


‘should receive attention; our springs | 


}are so short that any little job done in 
the fall is a great help. 

Red Currants.—No time should be 
lost in setting out plants; they are just 


rilla. Ina multitude of cases, by taking 
| Hood’s, catarrh has been permanently 


Cured 


| a farmto exchange, investigate this. 


WANTED. | 


Wanted in exchange for well r | 
, f ented inves 
property. a farm of 20 to 50 acres. in Payenearh 





the Rural Grounds. How to! 








tied hit to 

pond, and 

round for pu 
“Do you 


throuvn toxe- 


Coun’ y, or convenient to New Bedford. Prefer a | “Yes; thet 
make very good hay, and can be pro- able return, and this can only be done| the young man had purchased the farm|as well planted in the fall as in the “T was in a bad condition with catarrh | * —— -—s tL lost 

5 : ’ bs ‘ - . i ‘ | : dress SS. ant 1Ost One 
duced cheaper than clover or timothy. by careful experiment and the study- | and everything for $4500, thereby in-| spring. = a pedo geen 2 J.A Winter eden o \ iv| Aft 

‘ shel os ‘ , . ‘ . taste and smell were near! ao : nshire St., Ss) Might. se 

1 » tenn? stter ing of what makes a balanced ration. curring a debt of $3500, he would hay “{ ; ; = y y Room 502 
Timothy, it cut in bloom, is better than | g : rage g 83 ’ ye Currants can be grown successfully | gone, and my hearing was affected. I did | Boston. SS \f ‘ of the hounds « 
if ripe, but not equal to either of the In experimenting on this line you will| gone through it nicely. The farm is — | te ; 


above. 
STUDY THE GRAIN QUESTION. 


soon see that at present prices you may | within access 


feed a cow at the rate of $50 a year and 


easy of milk-selling 


in any garden that will produce good 
vegetables; a cool, moist location is to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has given me 


| not get any helpuntil I began taking | 


Farms to Lease. 





crease the Crop without Corresponding 
of Production. Manures and Fertili: 


for nearly an he 
told him I would 


i i s far i -.| renewed strength ” |) Seeeens Seomemarnecese eee f ; 
: depots, is a eplendid grass farm, and if | be preferred. However, should the soil | ep este a — MRS 16 MILES FROM FANEUIL HALL M The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. birds back than 
In feeding clover, timothy or millet,| zet no more return than by properly | he had retained it, there would always | be light and dry, a good mulch will » Newfield, New York. Ps p ket. Destrable farm to lease for five on ture. The Rural Trench System. V would not pay 
* : ‘ ‘f = : ar ° P ° | ni can § ? . OUI HOU pe’ 
a grain feed is a mecessity. No one kind feeding at the rate of $35 per year; and,| have been the old home for other chil_| help considerably during the summer ily, -’* Scotia practical farmer 


is as good as a variety, and a quart of | 
one kind may contain more nutriment | 
than a quart of another. All fine feeds 
should be carefully weighed, not fed in| 
bulk. It should also be borne in mind) 
that cows have no uniform capacity.| 
They must be studied, as what would be | 


further, you will soon find that while 
you can’t feed fat into milk —that is, that 
a given cow will give milk of the same 
richness whether you feed her hay alone, 
or hay and grain roots and silage—that 
the feed of different kinds will make a 


dren to come back to, and the father 
felt more at home than he will elsewhere. 

With characteristic grit, the young 
man started out at once, without the 
loss of a day, and cut wood or did any 
kind of work he found to do. Last 


months; in fact, currants are strong 
feeders, and should the soil be any way 
poor, it is necessary to put on a good 
dressing of manure, otherwise the fruit 
will be small. Cherry currant is one of 





Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 








the most popular sorts; Fay’s Prolific, 





great difference in the churnability of| spring, an uncle in failing health desired 





| North Star, and Victoria are all good, | 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


are the only pills to tak 
Hood’s Pil Is with Hood's Kecntgnatie 





with small family. 





ELMONT, 7 miles from B. 
B lease can be had of this farm apes’ ving 


the following personal property: 15 cows. 


Nes wagons, 

Apple crop 100 bbls: a y in barn (40 tons). 

inclu ed, milk sells tor Te qe. yeartoumre'@ f 
nal g and can be bo 

down. Here is an exceptions sme part cash 


Address J. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire St., B Cston. 





ties, etc. Iti} respectfully submitted 
these experiments at the Rural Grou 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown ' 
light upon the various problems invo! 
successful potato culture than any 
experiments which have been carried 
America. Pri ., cloth, 75 cents; pap’ 
#0 cents; prepaid. 


For Sale by Mass. Ploughman. 


not take anyth 
rooks steal my 
As Mrs. Juby ! 
rose suddenly f 
rushed, holloaing 


after a rook whi 
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An English Poultry Woman. 

Mr-. Herbert Juby is a plucky English | 
widow who since the loss of her hus-| 
band has supported her family by the 
poultry business on her farm in West 
Suffolk. 

“What kind of poultry gives you the 
best profit?” inquired the English in- 
terviewer, of Mrs. Juby. 

‘| think | make most out of my tur- 
keys. 
They are hatched in May, and are full 
| lent 


1 have over sixty little ones now. 


grown Christmas. IL once a 
farmer four of my turkeys to put with 
Ile got the 

Turkeys 


$3 [money 


by 


his own ata London show. 

first prize, and we shared it. 
mike 
statements given in American currency, 
Ep. 

cock, 
Som? of my turkeys have weighed 25 
1 generally hatch both 


at Christmas about 


ustone. The average bird weighs, 
20 pounds; hen 12 to 14 pounds. 
and 26 pounds, 
my turkeys and ducks by hen fowls. 
They 


sit than either turkeys or ducks.” 


are much less difficult to get to 


“What sort of market have you for 
ducks?” 
“The dealers are always driving 


asking me to sell, 
of 
(Suffolk 


any 


round, in their carts, 
and it all a 
Sometimes | 
that I 


you can't ilo every thing.” 


bargain. 
feel) 
but 


is question 


fare for 
sorry haven't veese, 
«Ave geese very profitable?” 
‘Not bad. The 
they out if 
feathers clear.” 
“What does that mean?” 
“The 


a pound, and a full-grown goose carries 


rearers reckon 


sv) 


well they get their 


eone 


feathers are worth sixty cents 
nearly one pound.” 


«Do vou breed what are known as 


early ducklings 7” 


“No; all the early ducklings come 
from Norfolk, and most ducklings I 
sell for killing have never been in the 


water. Sometimes the dealers will have 
them when only ten days old, and pay 
What 


twenty-five cents each for them. 


they do with them I can’t guess, They 
are best when six or eight weeks old, 
and make 50 to 60 cents each. They 
are full grown in three months. Chick- 


ens, six weeks old, make 50 cents each. 
They are full grown in six months.” 
‘Do you rear geese?” 

“Nas 
and cows won’t eat where they have 
and as I have 


been, not very 


pasture, | can’t afford to have it soiled. | 


It is wonderful what a lot of grass geese 
eat, too. Fourlgeese will eat as much 
grass as a cow.” 

«And what about the turkeys?” 

“They are hatched in May, and full- 
grown at Christmas. My ducklings are 
hatching from February to September. 
I am hatching chickens all the year 
round. When 
from 60 to 75 cents each.” 


full-grown 


‘Do you do much trade in eggs?’ 
“Oh, yes. 
ever 300 eggs between March and Oc- 
tober. 
«Do you sell duck’s eggs for eating?” 


“No: only for seatin’, as the dealers 
That means sitting. 
I sell turkey’s 


eal] it. 
about two cents each. 


egys sometimes for seatin’. Rare times 


[sell a few for eating. They make about 


two cents each, too.” 
*“‘Ilow do you sell your hen’s eggs?” | 
“To the Hen’s eggs run) 
eighteen to twenty to the shilling in 
In winter they make from} 


dealers. 


sumer, 
two to four cents each. November is} 
the dearest month for eggs.” 

‘What is about your average stock of | 
birds?” 

‘-I have 200 chickens, 60 to 80 ducks, | 
and 60 or 70 turkeys. I have sold as} 
many as 90 turkeys at Christmas. Dur- | 
ing my poor husband’s time, the poul- | 


try money was always mine, so I got| 


experience then, which ,has been very | 
useful tome since. Last year I hatched 
97 ducks and sold 95.” 
‘I have a very spiteful old drake, who | 
has killed four or five ducklings, his | 
own little) ones, during the last few | 
days. Ife seizes them by the neck with | 
his beak, and before I can get out after | 
He 
My son has to-day 
tied him to a stake in the middle of the 


him, he has done what he wanted. 
is too wicked to kill. 


pond, and he is swimming round and 
round for punishment.” 


“Do you lose many of your poultry 
through foxes?” , 
“Yes; 
and I lost once about $30 worth in one 
night. 


there are several about here. 


After nine months, the Master 
of the hounds called, and after haggling 
for nearly an hour, paid me the $30. I 
told him I would much rather have my 
birds back than the money, and if he 
would not pay the whole sum, I would | 
not take anything at all. 


Then, the| 
rooks steal my eggs—” 


As Mrs. Juby made this remark, she | 
rose suddenly her chair, and| 
rushed, holloaing, down the meadow, | 
after a rook which, greatly and justly | 


from 


/the moulting hens must be fed on food | 














alarmed at an indignant woman, let | This estimate does not include inter- | where, and is the only tree in the more 
fall from its claws on to the long soft | est on cost of stable, horses or harness, | northern regions. The northern most 
‘grass a fine duck’s egg, which it was) nor anything for depreciation of horses ‘forest in the world is said to be on the 
It is possible that the| Lofoden Islands. The North Cape re- 
_ growth of the colts may more than cover ‘gion is treeless. But nowhere does the 


carrying home to its black picaninnies. | through age. 


MOULTING HENS. 
The best food for moulting hens is 
lean meat. 


| the latter point. 
| 
To have hens lay in winter, | 





APIARY. 





that will assist to renew the feathers. | 
Fat foods are not desirable, as no heat- | 
ing elements are necessary in summer. | 
Foods rich in nitrogen and the phos- | AiR. 
phates are in demand by moulting hens,| I have over 150 colonies of bees, and 
and of the grain foods, bran is the best. raise grapes by the ton, and about all 

The bran should be scalded, and to a| the different kinds. I do not think my 
pint of bran should be added half a pint bees have ever damaged me a pe" ny so 
of maize meal and a gill of linseed meal, | far, and [ have kept them 18 years, and 


Bees a Benefit to the Grape- 
Grower, and How. 


| 
shonld enable the hens to moult quickly 


mouliing. 


and they should be given all that they| below the bursted or soured grapes. 
willeat. It is best ‘o remove all hens| And there is where the bees come in 


that begin to moult from the others, as! with their help—that is, in cleaning the are to remain. Plant them as you would 
they should be fed in a different man- punctured or bursted berries before they | in the spring, then make a smal! mound 
net. The quarters should be dry, as| begin to ferment; and instead of their | of earth over them.—Journal of Agri- 
the hens may not have any feathers on| doing harm they are an actual benefit | Culture. 


their bodies at certain stages of the|to the grape - grower. To illustrate: | 


moulting p-ocess. 


Several years ago while at the Colum- 
MEAT FOR FOWLS. 

It is acknowedged by all who breed | 
poultry that meat is not only desirable, | he gave me an instance that he was per- 


but essential, especially if the flock is|sonally cognizant of, where a grape- 


——— | thathe will order no more trees in the 





| worthless. 
foot deep, stood the trees up in it, and 
«eovered the roots entirely over with 
| earth’! 
|were injured by frost? When I heel 
nixed to a stiff dough with milk. Such|have had a bearing vineyard for six|trees in for the winter, I bury them. 
a mixture, with a little lean meat occa- | years. The bees never work on a grape |The roots are covered with not less than 
sionally, and an allowance of green food, | unless it is punctured or has bursted, 
and then it will begin to ferment inside | 
and easily, anu without becoming debili-| of 48 hours, if the weather is warm, | 
tated at any time during the process of! and is then unfit to eat, for the juice | invariably come out sound to the tips. 
| wil! soon begin to run down on the) 
Twice a day is sutficient to feed them, | other grapes, and smear the bunch all | 


| bus, O., fair, Dr. A. B. Mason and | 


were talking about this very thing, and | , . 
learning and intellectual pursuits found 


little time or opportunity to gratify his 
tastes in the country. 


birch attain the size we sometimes see 
on our side of the Atlantic. 
A young friend of mine writes me 


fall, because sixty per cent of those he 
ordered last fal) were so badly injured by 
frost during the winter that they were 
He says he dug a trench a 


Dues anyone wonder that they 


fourteen inches of soil, and the bodies, 
together with the shortened-in branches, 
with not less than three inches, and they 


Make your trench where the water does 
not stand, and don’t be afraid to pile on 
soil. They will come out all right. 
(zrapevines may be planted where they 





Advantages of Both City and 
Country. 


Formerly the boy with a thirst for 


But things have 


| adulteration. 


you see geese spoil the grass, | 


much | 


confined. The difficulty is how to pro-| grower complained to a_ bee-keeper . : 
1, . : : shanged; labor-saving machines have | 
cure a supply. The scraps from the/ about the damage his bees were doing, changed; labor-saving m . “ 


‘ . . ighten farm work, anc 
and was making a great fuss about it, done much to lighten farm rk, and 


until the man finally moved away with 
his bees, and then he sew that he was 
mistaken, and he was now positive the 


table are sufficient for a small number, | , : — 
but amount to nothing for large flocks. | given the farmer both time and inclina- 
tion to read and study, for modern farm- 


Among 
the things which demonstrate the edu- 


" . | 
Che ordinary pressedl meats from bone-| k 

o- . ing de s brain work too. 
boiling establishments have served an ing demands brain w r 
bees were worth at least $100 per year 


to him in getting rid of the bursted and 


excellent purpose, but too much labor | 
to 
winter, when it becomes frozen. 


, : , . : | cation: yssibilities of the farm are our 
is required chop it, especially in | cational — - ’ A 
There experiment stations, which every month 


forthe dairy. Itdoes not cost five cents 
more to raise a good calf than it does a 
poor one, and the cow that will make 
three hundred pounds of butter a year 
has eaten no more up to the time | 
she drops her first calf than the one that | 
will make only one hundred and fifty. | 
There is not a fortune in the dairy busi- | 


ness in any event, but if we raise calves | 
from poor cows from which to make up | 
our future herd there is a loss.—Nation- | 
al Stockman. 








Potatoes Without Hand Labor. 


' 

For a number of years past it has| 
been a perplexing question how to raise | 
potatoes at prevailing prices. Hoeing | 
once or twice and digging by hand, | 
leave very little for the farmer after 
paying hired help. The question now 
is how to raise potatoes with as little 
hand labor as possible. 

Potatoes, with us, require a clover 
sod on a sandy or gravelly loam, writes 
G. H. Westcott, Wayne County, N. Y., 
in the Rural New Yorker. 

We start in the fall to prepare for the 
following year’s crop, by hauling and | 
spreading the manure as fast as made. 
We have thirty-three acres of potatoes: 
the soil, a sandy loam, part timothy and 
part clover sod, was plowed as early in 
the spring as the ground was in condi- 
tion to work, eight inches deep, was 
rolled as fast as plowed, and harrowed 
every ten days until planted. This fre- 
quent harrowing germinates all foul 
seeds, and holds moisture, which is an 
important factor in such a season as the | 


| One through which we have just passed. 


We planted the second and third weeks | 
in June, using the Robbin’s Improved 
potato planter, which gave good satis- 
We planted three and a half 
by one and a half feet, and four inches 
deep, at the rate of four to five acres 


faction. 





punctured berries on the bunch, and . 
‘issue bulletins to which every farmer is | 
entitled. 

Then we have our State College of | 


Agriculture, where the coming farmer | 


are ground meats prepared for fowls, but saved his bunches of grapes from hav- 
ing a mussy, smeary appearance where 


So 


farmers are averse to buying articles 
put up in such condition, for fear of | some of the berries had fermented. 
I think if any one will thoroughly in- 
house, refuse 


If a market the 


portion of slaughtered animals may be 


near 


|eation, or he may perfect himself in 


quitted so far as damaging grapes is con- | 
|some special branch of farming, as for 


used: but when this is impracticable cerned.—G. W. Lawson, in Gleanings. 





the farmer ean make no substitute in 





| said to have become a science. 

| But however wise and learned a man 
| may be, unless he has the power to ex- 
secured by doing the work early in the | press his thoughts with ease and in good 
spring. 


the shape of meat, but he can make a 


Horticultural, 


substitute in the shape of butter milk,) |. — 
The best results from thinning are 


oatmeal, linseed meal, and other mate- 
rials rich in nitrogen. The best of all 


substitutes is milk, whether in the full he 


must handicapped 


language, 
A certain amount of soli- 


| through life. 
tude is inseparable from country life. 


go 
. . artinge t . " avoi ‘ - 
or skimmed, and it may be placed where In starting an orchard avoid too many 


the fowls can drink it. or be mixed with varieties, and select those that you know 


their soft food. About one ounce of 4 Wellin your locality. frue, he may find, according to 
meat three times a week is sufficient) Trim the grapevine, we should say to | Shakespeare, ‘‘tongues in trees, books 


for one hen, or about two pounds week- | 4n inquirer, at any time between the | in the running brooks, sermons in 
ly toga flock of ten.—Cable. 


’ 


falling of the leaves and the starting of | Stones, 








the sap. 
What is the best pea? we are asked. tain from contact with the great outside 


That is difficult toanswer. We like the | ¥® ld. _ We desire, not only for — 
American Wonder. Others might pre. | selves but for our boys and girls, that 
freedom and ease of manner which will 
B isi hict hi i |enable us to associate on an equal foot- 
arrels in which apples are shipped!. . : : 
3 PP , PI |ing with people of intelligence and cul- 

should be carefully freed from nails or} : , 
: And to attain this end we cannot 


| ture. 
anything else on the inside that will) 4, better than to seek the society of our 
| bruise the fruit. 


In doing so we need sacri- 


Saving Seed Corn. 

* he longer I farm the better satisfied 
Tam that it pays to select the supply of 
seed corn in the fall, storing where it fer some other variety. 
will be certain to keep dry, be safe from 
vermin and be kept in good condition. 
Whenever corn is left in the fields unti] | 
after freezing weather sets in, the vital- 


P # F ets } 
vestigate the matter the bees will be ac- |) obtain a thorough and liberal edu- | 





| 





and so on, yet he lacks one | 
/means of culture which he can only ob- | 


they make} 


ity is injured to a more or less extent, | Keep the garden cleaned up as the 
and if the best quality of seed is ©b-| crops are harvested, so that when the 


tained it is essential that the selection be jast is off, the plow can be put in and 
, , i 

made in good season. We always make |the garden plowed, so as to have an 

it a rule to secure more than we expect | early start in the spring, for peas and 

to use, so that at planting time still an-| other vegetables that can be gotten in as 


Three of my ducks laid) 


lis good-sized, 
grains should be filled in close both ut 


They make | 


| withstand considerable freezing without 


other selection can be made. In this! soon as the frost is out. 
way it is easily possible to make sure of | 


| the best. 


| 
It is not always necessary or best to | 
What is wanted | 
The 


select the largest ears. 
well-filled ears. 
the top and butt. They should also be 
of a good size, sound and matured. Se- 
lect the ears from good-sized, well-ma- 
tured stalks. There is no possible ad- 
vantage in allowing seed corn to remain 
out in the fields after it has fully ma- 
tured, while there is always consider- 
able risk of injury, especially as regards 
vitality. Dry out thoroughly before 
storing away. Whileit dry seed corn will 


injury, if allowed to freeze when wet, 
considerable damage may be easily done. 

Store where it is certain to be free 
from vermin, and where it will keep 
dry. The longer this plan of selection 
is followed, provided, of course, that 
good care is taken to select the best and 
to properly care for it, the better the 
To some extent, at least, corn 
be acclimated. It is only in 


quality. 


needs to 





| exceptional cases that the new variety 


will give the best results the first year. | 
Under the same conditions a better yield | 
will be secured with the second crop, | 
hence the growing and selecting of the| 
supply needed on the farm— Farmers’ | 
Weekly. 


Cost of Maintaining Work Horses. | 


The April issue of The Agricultural | 
Student, of the Ohio State University, | 


contains a detailed account of the cost of | 


keeping ten work horses used on the 


university farm and gardens. A sum- 


mary of the average cost per year of | 
| 


keeping a horse is given as follows: 


ing, harnessing, and cleaning of 


___ and stable supplies................. J 

Cost of fuod.......... 53 93 | 
Pe CR ccccinnvd cctiinbemensshaesas $84 O1 
As the average number of hours 


worked by each horse during the year 
was 2,015, and the average total expense 
of keeping each horse was $84, the 
average total expense of keeping each 
horse for each ten hours of work done 
was a trifle less than forty-two cents. 








The benefits of mulching are not near- 
ly a3 well appreciated as they should be. 
There is moisture under mulch and cool- 
ness as well, just what plants need in 
the hot daysof summer. Besides this it 
keeps down weeds, saving a lot of work. 


It is something that pays in the best) 


kind of way. 

There arc some advantages in propa- 
gating your own plants. You can con- 
tinue the varieties that do best in your 
particular locality and soil. You can 
transplant them as soon as your ground 
is properly prepared. You can use 
more care in transplarting and fill in 
the missing hills at leisure. 

When a cargo of apples arrive at Liv- 
erpool the consignee does not pack them 
and look around for purchasers, but pro- 
ceeds at once to put them up at auction 
on the next market day, and sells them 
off to the highest bidder. This being 
the custom of the trade, those who wish 
to purchase apples attend these sales. 


In laying plants down(the rows run- 
ning north and south,) commence at the 
north end, remove the dirt from the 
north side of the hill about four inches 


deep ; gather the branches in close form | 
with a wide fork, raising it toward the | 
top of the bush and press gently to the | 
| north, at the same time placing the foot | 


firmly on the base of the hill, pressing | ? 
~ |good times are sure to follow, and Mr. 


P P _ | Bryan is equally positive that good times 
The Norway spruce has been dissemi- | 


hard towards the north. 


nated throughout the world. 
a matter of interest to endeavor to find 


the search has been in vain. 
do they obtain the size or the beauty that 
we have them in America. 


way maple is very fine, and singu- 
larly its foliage is largest and finest in 
thefarnorth. The birchis found every- 








FOR SALE-Bull Calf, dropped 
Sept. 2, 1896. white tongue and 
switch and white on hind ankles. 
Sire, Mint 23,600, he by Diploma 
16,219. and a double grandson of 
Combination 4389. Mint is afull 
brother of Columbian... test 18 


Hood 
Farm tbs., 6 oz. First dam, Nannie Lee 
Morgan 56,863, by Tormentor 
3533, imported ; second dam 

Jerseys 


Landseer’s Fancy 2876. 


Write for peo 
Hoop FARM, Lowell, Mass. 





It has been 


: ; > ee ; : |}come anyway. 
fine specimens in its native habitat, but | 


Nowhere | 





city cousin. 
fice no self-respect, for we can give as 


| well as receive. 


It is commonly supposed that young 
people are less likely to go astray if they 


are kept away from the city, but so far ; 


as my observation goes this is not so. 
True, there are terrible temptations in 
the gilded haunts of vice and sin of the 
cities, yet country towns have their sa- 
loons and gambling places, and too often 
little else to attract the young; while 
cities have their librames and reading 
rooms, their opera houses, their beauti- 
ful churches with fine music and talent- 
ed speakers, and various societies work- 
ing to elevate the morals of the rising 
generation. In towns, as well as in the 
country, there is plenty of manly worth, 
good sense, sympathy and kind hearts. 
Human nature is the same everywhere. 
Heaven speed the day when there shall 
be nothing but mutual appreciation, 
friendship and good will between the 
farmer and his city cousin.—Paper read 
at the Tiffin, Seneca county, institute 
by Morgan Ink, of Republic, Ohio. 





Raising the Heifer Calf. 


Fall calves will soon arrive, and with 
them the question what to do with them. 
With butter at fifteen cents there does 
not seem much reason for raising them, 
but if there is good reason to believe 
that the calf will make a good cow we 
would hesitate quite a while before we 
consigned it to the shambles. Even 
now if you start out to buy a first-class 
cow you will find that that kind of stock 
comes relatively higher than any other. 
Mr. McKinley states that if he is elected 


will follow his election, and, as one of 
them must be elected, good times must 
But be that as it may, 
there is less prospect of dairy goods 
going lower than there is of any other 


pad kind of farm produce. We may all 
writer | 


who lately visited Norway says the Nor- 


pitch in and put in an extra crop of 
potatoes and send the price down to 
below cost, but it takes a certain amount 
of time to increase the number of cows 
in the country, and these are net the 
times that would make the farmers grow 
calves where they had been in the habit 
of selling them. So we may at least 
look for prices to go no lower, and with 
a fair prospect of going a little higher. 
But if the calf is not a good one it 
would be better to knock it on the heap 
and feed to chickens rather than raise it 


per day. 

A very important part in successful 
potato growing is the selection .and | 
care of seed. Healthv, smooth potatoes, | 
of a uniform size, should be selected, 
and kept in a cool, dark place until 
to. prevent The | 


planted sprouting. 


, = : | planter left a plain mark which was 
| instance, dairying, which may almost be | 


vasily followed, and in ten days after 
planting they were given a deep culti- 
vation, followed by the lever smoothing 
harrow. When the potatoes were first 
making their appearance they were har- | 
rowed again, one man harrowing 18 to, 
20 acres per day. Then they were 
given a shallow cultivation 
10 days, and the level theory was fol- 
lowed to the end of cultivation. 
By planting in June, we escape the 
ual July and August drought, and | 
while early-planted potatoes are setting | 
and maturing, ours are growing, ready | 
for the September showers to mature | 
and in sure acrop. We also escape the | 
first crop of bugs, and by the time the | 
crop appears, the potatoes have made a 
growth that defies the most vigorous | 
attack of the bugs, which is no small | 
item in raising potatoes for ten cents. 
When the crop is dug, I will give an 


once in 


acres of potatoes by machinery, from 
starting the plow to the close of harvest. 
— Geo. H. Westcott, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





Heredity. 

People look at their children, and | 
wonder why they are so much unlike | 
themselves, writes A. C. Hollman in 
Farming. They forgot that they are) 
not the only parents of the child; they | 
should remember that they are the /ast | 
parents, that isall. Thechild has thous- | 
ands of parents, and it is the antecedent | 
parentage of the child that marks its) 
character a thousand times more than the | 


last parentage. This we call heredity. 
Few breeders have been intelligent | 
enough to observe the effect of this law, 
and to adhere strictly to it. There are) 
some, however, who do this, and it is a} 
fact that wherever this law has been in- | 
telligently observed we see the fruits of 
it, and are cheered by results. 


and experience have already 
proved the necessity of fer- 
tilizers. Low prices and sharp 


competition demand their in- 
telligent application. 








you that they use fertilizers | 
containing 
of 


Potash 


and that they secure the largest | 
yields and most money for 
their products by doing so. 

We have collected in our pamphlets the | 
-esults of long and carefully conducted ex- | 
periments by leading authorities, which we 
send free to all farmers who apply for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New Vorks 


THE [POULTRY 
BEST # APER. 


It is edited by men who devote their time to rais- 
ing poultry and e for market upon farms and in 
the garden plats of the suburbs of large towns. 


ARM-POULTRY 


IS COVERING ITSELF WITH GLORY. 
Thus the Philadelphia Farm Journal says of tt, 
1t teaches How to Make Money with 
A FEW HENS. 
'o Prevent and Cure all ltry diseases, 
'o Bring pullets to early laying maturity, 
‘0 a the very —_ ouses and yoree. 
o Keep your free verm 
° BL mrona € chickens in incubators. 











. departme 
ts,” is worth 
rs JOHNSON & CO., 26 Custom House 
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" “Ti : . West Srovcuton, Mass. 
A} 4 ike Bradley's Superior Meat-Meal far better than two other largely advertised com- 
pounds for poe, for these reasons: I find it fresher, it makes chickens grow very rapidly, 
A}. and causes the egg basket to contain about so per cent. more eggs. 
A. C. ZimMERMANN, Proprietor Sandy Hill Poultry Yards. 
66 Mr. Zimmermann simply confirms what we hear from all over 


Ww the country — that the constant, regular feeding of 


v “Bradley's Superior Meat-Meal” 


not only keeps the hens in the finest possible condition, but actu- 
ally increases the egg yield from 25 to 200 per cent. 


It therefore will pay in hard cash every keeper of hens to feed 
Bradley s Superior Meat-Meal rr | every day. Our book, 
Feeding for Eggs,’’ will tell you all about it. Send for it. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., Boston. 
Baltimore, Md. Rochester, N. Y. Cleveland, 0. 
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We Recommended and Sold to Our Clients the Following ‘Stocks : 


Anout 250,009 Shares of Isabella at between 11 and 25e., now 45¢ 


ALSO A LARGE AMOUNT OF THE FOLLOWING STOCKS: 














Anaconda at between 10c. and 25¢., now 49¢ | Bankers at between 1c. and 3c., now 18e 
Portland 27gc. “* 40c., ** $1.35 | G. Globe “ ‘s Biac. “* Ge, “ 1Be 
Union “ “ Te. 12¢., “ 380c| yr ae a aa; . ay . 
C.C. Con. * I%e.* Ge. “ 15e | Victor + $3.00" “$250 “ $8.00 
Our customers’ interests are our own. By this method of dealing we have held our large 


clientage. We are now handling the stock of the Gold Key M. Co 
oo gn ~ ever a the re. We have now as good investment stocks to offer as 
any g we have sold. Allinqui:ies about stocks carefully answered. Our weekly ma 

letter and quotations sent to all making application. 4 — 


, Which we believe is the best 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY, 


W. FP. KENDRICK, PRES’T AND MGR. $50,000 PAID IN. 
MEMBER COLO. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ROOM 505 MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 





; ae: 
BUY_NO_INCUBATOR|| - 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm that is afraid 
0 let you try their in- 
subator before buying 
it, has ne faith in their 
machine. We will sell | 
ou ours ON TRIAL, | 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


| INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
: COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861, 
| CHas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1893, 
$627,778.42. 
(A gain of $17,751.82.) 








a) 


NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child 
can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
we won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’SFAIR | 
and will win you for a steady customer if you | 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- | 
logue will cost you 5 cents and give you 
#100 worth of practical information on | 


poultry and incubators and the money | | SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
there is in the business. Plans for Krood- | | 


ers, Hi uses, ete., 25c. N.B. Send us the $375,961.81. 


names of three persons interest: din poul- | | (A gain of $13,839.98.) 
try and 25 cents and we will send you AMOUNT AT RISK, 
$32,583,088. 


“The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a | 
‘A gain of $649,821.) 


book of 80 subjects and 80 illustrations, | 

worth 85 to any bicycle rider. 
Losses “aid in 1892, $50,352.29 
Dividends paid in 1892, $65,380.98 


VON CULIN INCUB TOR CO., 
Box 182, DELAWARE CITY, DEL 
Jan. 21, 1896" 
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Se : : 
HORSES 
A name applied tosuch »s rut on style on 

snort drives. but ~o0n “peter out" Many of 

the three rod «amop'es of wire fences shown 
it the fairs, are builion this plan. Thestrong 
spring works nicely, but when required to | 
ceguente 40 or 8) rod~it fails. Thecnly “long | 


Toe 


Boston Binver 


Tr. 
0 






distance” regulator is made by <m _ == 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCS CO., Adrian, Mich, | fee = = 
BPS 
Newton’s improved holds Pg 
‘(them fi mlv, yee COW TIE them we, 
‘orward when lying down, pushes back ro: = = 
when standing, gives freedom of head, , E 
—_ Ykxeepsclean E.C.Newton, Batavia, fu. on = 































































account of the expense of growing 33) 


Successful farmers will tell | 


, | 
a high percentage | 


DAMAGED CORN 


I have 5000 Bushels of Damaged Corn to sell 
at 20 cts. per bushel in car lots of 500 bushels 
each, $100 per car, delivered in bulk in car on 
| track in Boston. 
| The Corn is now in Boston. Itis perfectly dry 
| and cool, and will keep any length of time with 

out further damage. The Corn has never been 
wet, and was damaged only by heating. It is very 
suitable for hogs or, when ground, as a low priced 
| feed for cattle and poultry. 
| The price in any quantity less than car lots is 
28 cts. per bushel. You can send bags or pay for 
mine at 10 cts. each—bags returnable at same 
price. You save 5 cts. per bushel by buying in 
car lots, and also get a lower rate of freight. 

If you are interested shall be pleased to mail 

you sample. Terms cash or check with order. 


C. A, PARSONS, 154 Commercial St., 


Boston, Mass. 
HOTELS. 
THE 


American House 


Hanover St., Near Adams §q., 
BOSTON. 

The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 
Northern and Eastern Stations. 
C. A. JONES, 
Proprietor. 











New England House, 


| CORNER BLACKSTONE @& 


CLINTON 8TS 


BOSTON. 


C. W PARKER & CO, Proprietors 
TERMS : $2 & $250 PER DAY 





WORTH TEN TIMES 


ITS PRICE. 


That is what that great Medical 
Journal, the “GLEANER,” says 
of Dr. Bland’s book, 


How to Get Well, 


AND 
How to Keep Well. 


It isa complete Family Physician and a 
Guide to Health, 

BY AN EMIN 

AND AUTHOR. 


Its directiors for curing the different diseases 
| are so plain that any person can follow them, and 
the remedies prescribed in it are simple an« safe, 


#8 well as reliable aid sure. Itis the best home 


| doctor book ever published, is what the press and 


the people say of it. 
Congressman Kern writes: 


“With Dr. Bland’s Book in my house I feel 


independent of doctors.” 


This most valuable book is for sale at the 


Office of the 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN, for $1.00. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


OWNERS of FARMS 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege of 
We 


bu. ing, now is the time to 


hist them : 
are constantly havin them with us 


calls for such, and make a 
lars 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


u 


ae em of FARM PROPERTY. Send full par- 


ENT AND PROGRESSIVE PHYSICIAN 








Save Your Ploughmans. 

For 35 CENTS we. will send you, posta’ * aid 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. ‘This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, | . 
Make ThemtEasy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for®* 30 cemés. 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St, Boston. 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMEKY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. : 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WaA. 
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Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


BOSTON 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
3 # Be ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN 
BOSTON 
AND 
MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, ee 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or in- 
formation of any kind call on any Ticket A 
the company or address , ae 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
Boston, Mase, 


PROVIDENCE LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station w 
-- at 6.30 P.M., arrivin My = York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 
Steamers Massachusetts and Connecticut 
now in commission. 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 





uare, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Bo 
L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1340. 
J. W. MILL . H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 24, 1896. 

car Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








. Bap luck in the beginning is generally 
somebody's fault. 


WHEN farmers are “land poor” it is 
generally poor land. 


FARMER SLACK’s trade marks may be 
seen in every one of his fields. 








Wuen a farm grows richer and better 
the farmer is likely to follow suit. 





THE time to cure misfortune is before 
the little matters reach the danger point, 





Fino whether your cows are boarding 
you, or whether you are boarding the 
cows. 





LAZINESS can never be concealed. Last 
summer’s loafing is well advertised at 
harvest time. 





‘Tue farmer who is fond of animals is 
likely to look after their comfort, and 
comfortable cattle pay better. 





ALL honor to the man who can make a 
good living from a hilly, sterile farm. 
Such a man was not born to fail. 





Poverty is no aid to virtue or happi- 
mess. Better if every farmer had a good 
farm and skill enough to make a good liv- 
ing. Pee eet 

TuE difference between a country like 
Russia and one like the United States is 
primarily the difference in intelligence of 
the farmers. 





One of the most cheerful sights is to 
watch a farm grow better and better, un- 
til more barns are needed to hold the hay 
and the cattle. 





A YEAR of low prices does not worry 
the early vegetable growers of the Water- 
town district. They get the cream of their 
products into market before the regular 
quotations begin. 





Inp1A is usually a brisk competitor in 
the world’s grain market, but this year the 
excessive heat ruined the crops, and Amer- 
ican wheat is actually being shipped to 
India in large quantities. 





ArTER the crops have all been harvest- 
ed there is more leisure to tell how those 
crops were grown. If you have learned 
something by the season's experience, we 
should like to hear about it. 





DURING these days of election talk it is 
a good time to “‘saw wood,” in a litera, 
sense. The winter's fuel should be pre. 
pared carly. Green wood is poor stuff to 
burn, and dry cordwood is hard to saw. 


THOUSANDS of unemployed, discour- 
aged workmen are beginning to wonder 
whence will come their Thanksgiving 
dinner, and their other dinners, too. But 
very few farmers need to worry about the 
food question. 











Some wild mushrooms are delicious 
food. Tons of them go to waste. Geta 
mushroom book and learn a few of the 
common kinds. There are plenty of good 
mushrooms in your woodlot and meadows. 
They are plenty this season. 





Tue tuberculosis situation is very quiet, 
and there is less active interest than has 
been felt for along time. The new cattle 
commissioner, Dr. Parker, is apparently 
acceptable to all concerned. The Com- 
mission is busy attending to the annual 
inspection and to the routine work. 


TO PLANT the home premises well, the 
owner must have good taste and a love of 
nature. Says Prof. L. H. Bailey: ‘‘It all 
amounts to this, that the best plantirg, 
like the best painting and the best music, 
is possible only with the best and tender- 
est feeling and the closest living with na- 
ture. One’s place grows to be a reflection 
of himself, changing as he changes, and 
expressing his life and sympathies to the 
last.” 





It is the boast of the dairymen of Hol- 
land that in their country there is a cow 
to every inhabitant. That is worth speak- 
ing of, for the cow brings comfort and 
prosperity into farming the world over. 
Some towns in this country could boast a 
dog to every family, but they do not usu- 
ally care to say much about the fact. The 
food that some dogs eat, together with 
their license money and the cost of the 
damage they do, would almost equal the 
keep of a cow. 


SomME of the farmers who have lately 
been shipping apples to England are be- 
ginning to wonder where their profit is 
coming in. One farmer of Westford, who 
sent 600 barrels, after all commissions 
were taken, received one cent per barrel 
for his fruit, packing and carting. An- 
other farmer had to pay out a few cents 
per barrel for the privilege of shipping. 
Such figures illustrate the hopelessness of 
shipping any but the best fruit, well 
packed and firmly headed. Many large 
growers willstore their apples in hopes of 
a better market later in the season. 





HOW’S THIS! 


WE offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligations made 
by their firm. West & TrRUAX, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Halls Catarrh Cure is taken internally a 
directly upon the blood and mucous su Cy 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price Tic. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A thrilling true story of arctic ad- 
venture is told by a Dane named Jansen, 
who went north with a whaling vessel. 
It seems that Jansen with an Esquimau 
left the rest of the expedition to rescue a 
sick man twenty miles south. After the 
invalid had been placed in safety, Jansen 
started to return. Sending the Esquimau 
ahead fora relief party, he started back 
over the ice; but a strong off-shore wind 
drove him out to sea and for six days and 
nights he was exposed to the bitter Arctic 
cold. His feet were frozen stiff. Yet he 
kept on toward land. He finally reached 
the station more dead than alive. For 
months he was laid up and it was neces- 
sary to amputate his toes and his right 
heel. Later, the commander of the expe- 
dition, Captain Clisby, desirious of return- 
ing home, went to the Scotch station to 
take a steamer. While there, accompan- 
ied by Dr. Parker, Mr. Hall and four 
Esquimaux, he went salmon hunting. 
Their boat capsized during a gale, throw- 
ing all into the sea except Captain Clisby. 
He endeavored to save the lives of the 
others and while unstepping the mast it 
fell and broke his neck. His body was 
afterward found, but no trace was ever 
seen of the others. He was thirty-nine 
years of age. Jansen then decided to re- 
turn home this seasor. He brought a ton 
of whalebone, but left behind a large 
quantity of ivory. Here is the ground, 
work for an Arctic romance with more to 
follow before the remainder of the ivory 
can be secured. 

ae 

Now and then acity avails itself of the 
new laws to favor the municipal control 
of street lighting, but the majority of 
American communities are still in the 
power of the gas and electric monopolies. 
The scheme appears to succeed well when 
tried in England, where no less than sixty 
towns are now constructing their own 
electric lighting plants. ‘‘America,” says 
an English journal, “thas taught us many 
things—good, bad and indifferent—and it 
may be our lot to teach her at least one 
useful lesson, viz., that with business 
aptitude and honest administration at its 
command, the community not only can, 
but does, provide for its own necessities 
in these momentous respects both efticient- 
ly and economically. The British nation 
has put its back into the work, anyway, 
and is already rejoicing at the approach- 
ing downfall and extermination of some 
of the most grinding monopolies that 
have ever afflicted the public. American 
opinion is evidently not ripe yet for the 
effort, but the time will come when even 
their ‘trusts’ aud ‘combines’ will have had 
their day, and communities will realize 
that they can look after their own busi- 
ness very sucgessfully.” 

es 

The events of the Czar’s sojourn in 
France tend to confirm the general im-| 
pression of the istimate relations of| 
France and Russia. During his visits in 
Germany, Austria and England, the Czar's 
behavior was rather formal and by no 
means enthusiastically cordial, but upon 
crossing the French border affairs took a| 
different hue. The French outdid them- 
selves in the zeal of their welcome, while 
the Czar responded freely, even going so 
far as to review the French troops at 
Chalons. It is alleged that a treaty of 
alliance was made as long ago as 1889. 

as 

In Cuba even the women are fighting for 
the liberty of the island. A correspondent 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat says 
that on Oct. 3 a band of Amazonian war- 
riors, headed by Senorita Martina Hernan- 
dez Perez, attacked the village of Vueltas, 
in the Remedios district. Twelve Spanish 
soldiers on guard at the gate were sur- 
prised and killed. The women then rode 
through the place, cutting down nine 
other Spanish soldiers who were lounging 
in front of a cafe. Inthe plaza they dis- 
covered nearly two hundred Spaniards, 
who were charged. The Spaniards fired a 
volley, which killed three of the women, 
and then fled to the barracks. The Ama- 
zons pursued the fleeing soldiers, slashing 
them with the machete and killing eight, 
until they found refuge in the barracks. 
The women then looted several stores and 
rode away singing the Cuban battle hymns. 
A year ago Senorita Perez was the fiancee 
of a captain in the insurgent army. Her 
lover was captured by the Spaniards and 
cruelly put to death. Each of her com- 
panions had some such wrong to avenge. 

a” « 

The possibility of a change in the finan. 
cial system of the country has brought 
about a tendency to store away whatever 
gold is floating about in the circulating 
medium. The effect has been to still 
further increase the imports of gold from 
Europe. There is a premium of about 
one-fourth of one percent on gold in New 
York. Gold can be bought in London 
for $20.54 per ounce. In New York it 
sells for nearly fourteen cents more per 
ounce, besides the premium of one-fourth 
of one percent. Thus the gold importer 
makes a profit of over eighteen cents per 
ounce for his trouble. As long as there 
isa profit in the business, the gold im- 
ports may be expected to continue, great- 
ly to the advantage of the financial con- 
dition here. In case the gold standard 
party wins the election, the most of the 
huarded gold will be returned into the 
general circulation, or to the national 
treasury. 








Mucu difficulty has been experienced 
in getting money to buy cattle for feeding 
purposes in Nebraska, and now it is an- 
nounced that a company of capitalists 
have organized to furnish $1,000,000 and 
meet the emergency. 





THE Hamden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Counties’ Fair at Northampton cleared 
$500 net, although one of its days was 
spoiled by rain. 





—An unusual amount of wheat is being 


Men of highest prominence in this country, 
like Lieut.-Gov. Thomas of Vermont (Montpe- 
lier, Vt.), Congressman Andrew Williams of 
Plattsburg, N.Y., Senator Geo. W. Randall of 
Waterbury, Vt., Ex.Speaker of House of 
Representatives Chas. J. Noyes of Boston, 
Mass., Hon. Henry Robinson, Mayor of Con- 
cord, N.H., Judge Edwin C. White of Hyde 
Park, Vt., Secretary of the Senate, Hon. Fred- 
erick W. Baldwin of Barton, Vt., and many 
other eminent public men throughout the United 
States are using, endorsing and publicly rec- 
ommending the people to use this most wonder- 
ful medical discovery of the age, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
Representative women of our land also are 
enthusiastic in praise of its marvelous power to 
cure, among them being Vice.Pres. of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, Mrs. 
S. Louise Barton of Boston, Mass., who was 
cured by this grand nredicine. 

Now comes a letter from one of the most 
widely known women in America, Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who is loved and honored by 
everybody, and who thus speaks to the people 
out of her deep regard for humanity and the 








Hon. J. A. | Harwood. 


The announcement of the sudden death 
of Hon. J. A. Harwood of Littleton 
brought sadness to hundreds of his friends 
and associates all over New Eugland. 
His prominence as a public man and also 
as a stock breeder gave him wide acquain- 
tanceship, while his geniality and sub- 
stantial qualities of character won him 
the esteem of all. 

Mr. Harwood was born in Littleton in 
1827. At the age of sixteen he began 
farming and stock raising, and from this 
time to the age of twenty-four he used to 
teach district schools in the winter. In 
1868 he went ioto partnership with his 
brother Nathan, under the name of J. A. 
& N. Harwood, for the manufacture of 
leather board, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton and a factory at Leominster. He con- 
tinued this business, afterward adding the 
manufacture of seats and chairs for public 
halls, under the title of the Harwood Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Mr. Harwood had been a member of the 
School Board, postmaster of Littleton for 
more than twenty years, was on the staff 
of Governor Washburn, also of Governor 
Talbot; a senator in the Legislature of 
1875, 1876, and a councillor with Govern- 
ors Rice and Talbot. In 1882 he was a 
prominent candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, before the Republican convention. 
He was a trustee of the Westford Acad- 
emy and of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 
Stock Insurance Company of Boston anda 
director in the Mutual Reserve Fund In- 
surance Company. He belonged to the 
Unitarian Club, the Middlesex Club and 
Home Market Club. 

In 1852 Mr. Harwood married Lucy 
Maria, daughter of Hon. Jonathan and 
Elizabeth Briard Hartwell of Littleton. 
There were two children. Herbert Joseph 
was graduated at Harvard in 1877, and the 
other died in infancy. 

He was influential in getting the United 
States cattle quarantine established at 
Littleton. When in the Senate, it was 
through his influence and efforts that the 
state prison was built at Concord. 

As a breeder of thoroughbred horses 
and cattle, Mr. Harwood was well known 
to our readers and to visitors to the agri- 
cultural fairs. 

His death occurred from apoplexy, 
Thursday morning, October 15, while 
driving to the railway station. 


Wheat Going Up. 


The recent advances in the price of 
wheat have caused great excitement in 
the distributing centres of the country. 
Chicago and New York speculators have 
been in their element. There is a chance 
that some of the profit may be reaped by 
the farmers, since those who have held 
their wheat are now shipping it to mar- 
ket at such arate that the western rail- 
roads and elevators cannot handle near 
the amount of freight offered. 

Cable dispatches state that Englishmen 
have apparently gone mad over the short- 
ness of the supply in India, Australia, 
Russia, and other foreign countries, and 
that they believed the advance had only 
just begun. 

Corn and oats are also higher, but there 
is no indication of any great shortage ex- 
cept of wheat. The demand from Europe 
is the cause of the advance. Wheat has 
gone up about twenty cents per bushel 
since the tendency began. 





GEO. W. POWELL, the well-known New 
York institute lecturer, thus sums up his 
ideas of the needs of agriculture: ‘First, 
greater knowledge on the part of farmers 
to unlock further fertility; second, wider 
information of what others are doing; 
third, fewer acres, more culture; fourth, 
encouragment of forestry ; fifth, improved 
home life on the farm; sixth, better 
schools in farm districts, with elements 
of agriculture taught in them; seventh, 
encouragement of small holdings instead 
of great farms; eighth, institution of 
granges and farmers’ clubs; ninth, better 
highways; tenths, rural-mail delivery; 
eleventh, down the saloon. 





—Chief Justice William A. Richardson 
of the United States Court of Claims, and 
former secretary of the treasury, died in 





shipped from Portland, Ore. 





Washington Monday morning. 


Will Take Renewed Hopean 
Medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


He was the president of the Live | 











earnest desire to see the weak, tired, feeble, 
nervous and suffering restored again to health 
and strength. 

She has personally witnessed the really won- 
derful effects of Dr. Greene’s Nervura in cur- 
ing several of her friends, and for the good of 
others, for those who are out of health, she 
writes to the people what she knows and has 
herself witnessed ot the remarkable beneficial 
and health-giving effects of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. 

Mrs. Beecher says :—“I have given some of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura to several friends who I 
thought would be benefited by it. They speak 
highly of it, and feel they have been much 
benefited by its use. 

“These people are very responsible wit- 
nesses as to the beneficial character of the 
medicine, and I am ready to vouch for the 
honesty of their approval of Dr. Greene's 
Nervura. 

“If needed in my own case, I certainly 
should use it.” 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy is the best medicine and surest restorer of 
health the world has ever known. 








Boston Mycological Club. 


MUSHROOMS SHOULD BE STUDIED TO BE- 
COME FAMILIAR WITH THE USEFUL KINDS. 


The Boston Mycological Club was or- 
ganized August 24th, 1895, with a view 
to bring together all those interested 
economically or scientifically in edible 
fungi. Its principal objects are: to study 
edible mushrooms and toadstools and 
those noxious and poisonous kinds which 
may be mistaken for them; to collect and 
disseminate all valuable information con- 
cerning them; to arouse a wider appre- 
ciation of the value of a cheap and abund- 
ant food supply which is in America com- 
paratively neglected ; and by exhibitions, 
lectures, and publications, to make easy 
and certain the recognition of the few 
fungi that are poisonous and of the many 
that are delicious and substantial food. 
| “How cana person learn to make use 
| of mushrooms?” 
| “By joining the Mycological Club,” 
| promptly replied Secretary Hollis Webster 
| of Cambridge. 

‘*But suppose he is a farmer living hun- 
dreds of miles from Boston, like many of 
the PLOUGHMAN readers. How can he 

|learn to use the mushrooms in his fields 
and woodlots ?” 

| ‘He must study them up. I should ad- 
| vise him to get some good books on mush- 


|rooms from his public library and learn 
| the appearance of the common kinds.” 
“Is there much danger of getting 
| poisoned?” 

| “I shouldn’t advise a man to go out and 
|gather mushrooms, unless 
something about them, but after he is 
| familiar with their appearance he is all 
‘right. To know the twenty or thirty 


| leading kinds will do to begin with.” 








Mass. Horticultural Society. 


_ A-small miscellaneous exhibit was dis- 
/played at Horticultural Hall, Saturday. 
The most attractive feature was the show 
of chrysanthemums by Hon. John Sim- 
kins, Yarmouthport. 

There was a vase of Mrs. Henry Robin- 
son, a new and beautiful white variety, 
for which a first-class certificate of merit 
was awarded ; two vases of Ivory, another 
beautiful white variety, and a vase of 
H. L. Sunderbruch, one of the finest yel- 
lows: a gratuity was awarded for the last 
two kinds. All were of the highest ex- 
cellence both in foliage and flower. 
James Comley brought two varieties of 
chrysanthemums, Hibiscus fulgens and a 
very pretty pale yellow-flowered annnal 
species of Hibiscus from Japan; also a 
vase of pink and white Cosmos and one of 
California violets. 

The miscellaneous exhibits included 
quiaces, celery and a fine show of mush- 
rooms. 





Country Real Estate. 


A twenty-one acre farm on Crescent 
street, East Bridgewater, belonging to 
E. 8S. Leonard, has been sold to Marshall 
Varney of Newton. 

The Sumner A. Smith farm of twenty 
acres in Abington has been sold for $3000 
to Mrs. G. H. Hall of Boston. The new 
owner will occupy the property at once. 

The 156-acre farm in Gardner, belong- 
ing to Neil H. Beer of that town, has 
been sold to George Thomas of Boston. 
This property is known as the Bowker 
stock farm. The same buyer has pur- 
chased a twenty-two acre farm situated on 
the main road from Phillipston to Royal- 
u0js. 





Nelson Gallup & Son, of Barton’s Landing 
Vt., were at Hood’s'Farm last week, and after 
looking over Nannie Lee Morgan they bought 
her son, Hood Farm Tormentor. This bull is 
a half-brother to the one advertised in another 
column this week. 

WOLCOTT, VT., July 15, 1891. 

Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE: Dear Sir:—I had a 
horse that had two bunches on his shoulder 
caused by wearing a new collar. Less than one 
bottle of your Elixir cured it after six months} 
standing. L. W. FISHER, 








The impurities in the blood which cause scrof- 
ulous eruptions are thoroughly eradicated by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 





—Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Castle of San 
Francisco have been fully committed for 
trial for theft in London, November 2. 





rvous, Out of Health and Suffering, 
d Be Cured by Using This Wonderfu! 
Blood and Nerve Remedy 


he knows | 


All who are nervous, weak, tired, exhausted 
in nerve power and physical strength; who are 
sleepless, wake tired and unrefreshed, without 


Literary Notes. 


The October number of the DeLINEATOR is 
called the Autumn Number, and its many 
colored plates of dress modes and millinery re- 
flect the rich but subdued tints characterizing 
autumnal! fashions. Mothers will find especial- 
ly helpful the directions for fitting out the 
family with autumn and winter clothing. The 
literary matter shows a continuance of the high 
quality lately noted, two brilliant additions to 
the list of contributors being made in Frances 


| Lynde and Viola Allen. The former is repre- 


sented by a spirited story of the Tennessee 
Mountains, crisp and vivid as an etching. The 
latter brings her experience as leading lady at 
the Empire Theatre, New York City, to the dis- 
cussion of “The Stage as a Profession for Wo- 
men.” Both hostess and guest will enjoy what 
Mary Cadwalader Jones has to say about 
hospitality. Maude C. Murray-Miller begins a 
series entitled “Six Important Days in a Wo- 





strength ard energy for the day’s work; who | 
have poor blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, back- | 
ache, dyspepsia, indigestion, gas, bloating, faint 
feelings, loss of appetite, constipation, kidney 
or liver complaint, should immediately use Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It 
-yill make you well. It gives a splendid com- 
plexion, making the cheeks glow and the eyes 
sparkle with health. No other remedy was 
ever so successful in causing people to gain flesh. 
By strengthening the digestive functions, pro- 
moting assimilation and enriching the blood, it 
causes the person to gradually increase in 
weight until the thin and slender parts assume 
a rounded and beautiful contour. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the prescription of 
the most successful physician in curing nervous 
and chrenic diseases, hence it must of necessity 
be perfectly adapted to cure just these com- 
plaints. Its discoverer, Dr. Greene, of 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass,,can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter. 








Read and Run. 


—The books of Winthrop’s missing ex- 
tax collector are being examined. 


—Hunters returned from the Maine 
woods say game is exceedingly abun- 
dant. 


—The corner stone of the Hall of His- 
tory, American University, Washington, 
was laid Wednesday. 

—Great Britain has sent Sir Julian 
Pauncefote to the United States to settle 
the Venezuela matter. 


—Miss Ida Harris fainted in an elevator 
at Columbus, O., and was crushed to death 
against a passing floor. 


—A steam roller fell through a bridge 
opening at Watertown, N. Y., and killed 
Engineer Luther Smith. 


—The harbor of Provincetown is packed 
with herring and an enormous stock is | 
being secured by fishermen. 


—Experts who have been searching 
abroad for information concerning the 
Venezuelan matter have finished their 
work. 





—Four firemen have been arrested at | 
Chicago, Ill., for setting fires to make 
their business brisk and keep their situa- 
tions. 

—The new Canadian Independence Club 
is forming branch clubs, with the object | 
of securing the independence of the Do-' 
minion. 


—Capitalists of Chicago, Ill., have se- 





| cured options on several thousand acres 


| traiture, or so wide a range of cartoon 
| tions. 


man’s Life” with ‘The Day Sheis Born.” In“A 
Ramone Luncheon” Sharlot M. Hall describes 
an entertainment distinctively Spanish-Ameri- 
can in its dishes and appointments. J. Harry 
Adams gives illustrated instructions for Relief 
Etching in Brass, Emma Haywood explains 
three designs for Embroidered Pin-Cushions 
and continues her exposition of Ecclesiastica) 
Embroidery, Mrs. A. B. Longstreet writes 
about Some Notable Women in Business, 
Frances Leeds devotes her paper on Interior 
Decoration to the Nursery, E. C. Vick re- 
hearses the Floral Work for the month, and 
there are the usual entertaining departments of 
Tea-‘l'able Chat, New Books, Seasonable Cook- 
ery, Knitting, Tattirg, Lace-Making, etc. 
Issued by The Butterick Publishing Co. (Limit- 
ed), at 7 to 17 West Thirteenth street, New 
York; $1.00 for a Year's Subscription, or 15 
cents per copy. 

No reader of the “Bonnie Brier Bush” stories 
can fail to be interested in the opening article 
in the October MCCLURE’s. It is an account 
of Ian Maclaren, the author of those ge ial 
tales, by an intimate personal friend, the Rev. 
D. M. Ross, describing him as a minister and 
pulpit orator, in which characters he had be- 
come eminent long before he took up author- 
ship, as well as in his literary methods and 
career. A series of portraits, pictures of Ian 
Maclaren’s several residences, and some origi- 
nal Drumtochty views illustrate the paper. To 
the same number Rudyard Kipling contributes 
one of his strongest ballads — ‘‘Cholera Camp.” 
Other contributions of particular interest are a 
remarkably vivid and real account of the Lin- 
coln and Douglas debates of 1858, drawn from 
the personal reminiscences of Lincoln’s and 
Douglas's contemporaries and neighbors; a 
paper of personal observations of Li Hung 
Chang and his labors for the advancement of 
China; and a paper by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
giving her recollections of the poet Edward 
Rowland Sill, and telling a very interesting 
story of collaboration with her husband in the 
writing of novels. — The S. S. McClure Co., 
New York City. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEws for October con. 
tinues its admirable record of the Presidential 
campaign. In the July, August, and September 
numbers the Republican, Democratic, and Pop- 
ulist conventions were reviewed, together with 
the careers of the nominees. In the October 
number the movement of the “sound money” 
Democrats, culminating in the Indianapolis 
convention, receives similar attentio No 
other publication in the country offerg in a 
single number such a wealth of politi@u por- 
ustra™ 
Every noteworthy phase of the caj vass 
is fully and impartially presented. Mater! is 
gathered from every source and carefully \% 
gested. 


The high-water mark in the admirable short 
stories which Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart has 
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Items of Farm News. 


The gypsy moth brigade is now at work 
upon the territory in the outskirts of the 
infested district, the leaves having fallen 
sufficiently to facilitate the search for 
eggs. 

A little over 400,000 barrels of apples 
had been exported up to October |. 

The big live stock show to be held in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, November 9-21, 
has been dec lared off. 

President Hill of the Great Northern 
road estimates that in the past four weeks 
farmers have saved $15,000,000 by holding 
wheat. 

A steamer cleared from San Francisco a 
few days ago for China with thirty thous- 
and barrels of flour; said to be next to the 
largest on record. 

The onion crop of the United States for 
1896 is estimated at 2,200,000 bushels, or 
nearly twenty-five per cent smaller thana 
year ago, and 1,000,000 bushels, or a third. 
smaller than the crop of 1891. 





Turning to Something Else. 


The National Grange Quarterly Bulle- 
tin just issued contains this question 
“Is there any encouragement for farmers 
to give up farming and take up some 
other line of business?” We would an- 
swer, No! —for these reasons: (1) Most 
of the other lines of business have been 
paying poorly while farming has beeu 
paying poorly, as those engaged in them 


been 





will testify. (2) The farmer will have to 


of land in the Kankakee region of In-| been for several years contributing to Harper's | '@arn the new business, and will be thus 


diana. 

—The International Typographical 
Union, in session at Colorado Springs 
Col., has refused to 


| MAGAZINE is reached in the October number in | handicapped in the competition 
8 tale of Simpkinsville, called “‘The Unlived those already trained. (3) The seeming- 
| Life of Little Mary Elien.” The demented he-|ly better things are rapidly becoming 
. ’ roine, with her mother-love thwarted, skirting | overcrow ied. 
admit the linotype | the perilous edge of the ridiculous to accom. | this is the worst of all times for making 


engineers. | plish the tragic ending of the story, is a crea- 


—The cornerstone of the monument | %0" approaching more nearly to genius than | jj,05 of business 


over the Federal dead in the National | *2Y Work Mrs. Stuart has hitherto given us. 


Cemetery at Knoxville, Tenn., was laid 
there this week. 


—The weavers in the Stephens mill, 
at Fall River, Mass., who have been on 
strike against a reduction in wages, have 
returned to work. 


| Two admirable serial stories will be published 
'in HARPER’s WEEKLY in the course of the 
| year 1897. One, a New England story by Mary 
E. Wilkins, will begin in January, and th2 oth- 
| er, a tale of a Greek uprising against the Turks, 
| by E. F. Benson, the author of “ Dodo,” wil) 
| appear during the latter half of the year. Be- 


—Members of the International Typo- sides these, more short stories will appear in 
graphical Union held a business session the Weekly than it has been possible to publish 
on the top of Pike’s Peak, Col., 14,000 | during 1896. A sequel to “The House Boat on 


feet above tide water. 


—Extensive opium and sugar frauds, 
by the use of false Government dies, 
have been unearthed in the custom house 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


—John Smith, 55, fell overboard at New 
Haven Saturday night while intoxicated 
and was drowned. The body was recoy- 
ered Sunday morning. 


—A prisoner, H. R. Clark, escaped from 
the Cambridge House of Correction by 
sawing iron bars in a window. 


—The immigration Restriction League 
will probably not attempt to interfere 
with the landing of Armenians, even 
though they should not prove to be a 
desirable class. 


-Harry Whipple, an extensive cattle 
dealer and proprietor of the South Royal- 
ton, Vt., Driving Park, died Friday, Oc- 
tober 16, of pneumonia. 

—The belle of the Indian Creek Nation 
in Indian Territory will soon become the 
bride of Van H. Manning, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


—John R. Wyatt, a convict in an IIli- 
nois prison, confessed having murdered 
D. T. Gillam, six years ago, and then 
hanged himself in his cell. 

Why rub, and toil, and weor out yourself 
and your clothes on washday, when ever since 
1865 Dobbins’ Electric Soap has been offered on 
purpose to lighten your labor, and save your 
clothes. Now try it. Your grocer has it. 

—The body of Daniel Enright, 30, was 
found in the canal at Stamford, Ct., Sun- 
day afternoon. He had been missing for 
two weeks. It is believed that he fell into 
the water accidentally. 








About Armenian Help. 


Epitor Mass. PLouGHMAN: DEAR Sir: 
A reader of the PLouGuMaN writes to me 
from North Beverly, offering to take an 
Armenion to work on his farm. He 
gives Drs. Woodbury and Eames as his 
references, but by an oversight does not 
sign his name to his letter. I should be 
glad to communicate with him. 

Avice Stone BLackweE Lt. 

Dorchester, Mass. 





the Styx,” by John Kendrick Bangs, will also 
appear early in the year, illustrated by Peter 
Newell. 

The October issue of TABLE TALK contains 

an article on “The Foods of Some of the North 
| American People,” by Dora M. Morrell, in 
which the characteristic dishes of the Esqui- 
maux, the Hudson Bay Colony, and the Mexi- 
| cans are described among others. There is also 
an interesting article on Hallowe’en and its en- 
tertainments; one on “Child-life in Japan,” an- 
other paper of the “Friends in Council” series 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland ; some “‘ Dainty Eng- 
lish Desserts :” the usual Creole Recipes, which 
are given by a member of one of the oldest 
Southern families, as well as the standing de- 
partments of “‘Housekeepers’ Inquiries,” and 
Menus and Seasonable Recipes by Miss C. C. 
Bedford; “‘The New Bill of Fare,” by Mrs. M. 
C. Myer. and a fashion article by Miss T. M. 
Forney.—Table Talk Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








THE HUNTING SEASON 
Is the time to invest ina new gun, and Wm. 
Read & Sons can suit you in every particular. 
They advertise the Hammerless Double Gun 
for only $25, a gun which will please every 
sportsman. Itis interchangeable in itsjparts, 
and combines simplicity of construction with 
first-class workmanship and good shooting 
qualities. Wm. Read & Sons keep in stock all 
other makes, and any sportsman can procure of 
them his favorite make. They have bargains in 
second-hand guns, and offer 100 genuine Ballard 
breech-loading rifles for only six dollars each. 
See their adv’t, and call on them when you come 
in to the Food Fair. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 








—Hereafter Chinese laborers must ob- 
tain re-entrance certificates before leaving 
this country. 





with 


And (4) such a time as 
la change. Depression is bearing on all 
, and while the pressure 
|may be heavier on farming than on some 
| other things, there are many other things 
no better, and not a few less reliable. We 
believe there’s a better time ahead for «ll, 
and the farmer will be more likely to strike 
it by sticking to his business than by try- 
ing something else.—National Sto ckman 





For Weak Men With Nervous Debility Thi- 
is Certainly the Chance of a Lifetime. 

Weak men suffering from nervous debility. 
weakened powers and exhausted vigor, can 
now take new hope. Here is something which 
will powerfully interest them. It is a fact that 
until now sufferers have been debarred from 
seeking a cure by the great specialists in thes« 
complaints owing to the cost of travel to the 
large city and the high fees charged by there 
eminent physicians. 

Here, therefore, is a chance for weak men in 
our community which should not be lost. Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who 
has the largest practice in the world, and who 
is without doubt the most successful specialis' 
in curing this class of diseases, offers to give free 
consultation by mail to all weakened, vigorles- 
and nerve-exhausted men. You have the pri‘- 
ilege of consulting Dr. Greene by letter descri!'- 
ing your complaint, and he will, after careful!) 
considering your condition, send you a letie! 
fully explaining all your symptoms, telling you 
everything about your complaint so plainly tha! 
you will understand exactly what ails you. [lt 
will also give you his advice, based upon bi- 
vast experience in treating and curing suc! 
cases, as to just what to do to get cured. \! 
this will cost you nothing, and you can thu- 
have consultation with the best-known phy- 
cian and acknowledged most successful speci: 
istin the world, without leaving home and at nv 
expense whatever. The Doctor is the discoy- 
erer of that greatest of medicines, Dr. (ireenc’> 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and he ha- 
discovered many other most valuable remedic- 
Write to him now, for this is the chance of « 
lifetime to get cured which you may never hay: 
again. 








MARRIAGES. 


LL El PL ll 
BALLOU—RUSSELL—At Salem (ct. 14, Frank 
B. Baliou and wort. C. Russell of Salem. 
MOSHER—POTTLE—At Whitefield, Me., Oct 
7, Franklin H. Mosher and Helen A. Pottle bot! 
of Malden, Mass. “ 
PHILLIPS—PHIPPS—At Malden, Mass.,Oct. 7, 
Frank E. Phillips and Carrie A. Phipps. 
PLUMMER—PRATT—At Cohasset, Oct. 14 
—— H. Plummer of Somerville and Alice N 
att. ‘ 
ROWE — BICKFORD — At Haverhill, Oct. , 
Henry C. Rowe of Wolfboro, N.H., and Myrtle M 
Bickford. ; 
WHEELER—HOWLAND-—At Abington, Oct 
14, William E. Wheeler of Rockland and Edith 
D. Howland. 





No Cri 
When you take Hood’s Pills. The big, old-fash- 
ioned, sugar-coated pills, which tear you all to 


pieces, are not in it with Hood's. Easy to take 

and easy to operate, is true 

of Hood’s Pills, which are py | | 

Safe, certain and sure. All i Ss 
. 25e. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


up to date in every respect. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





DEATHS. aor 


a y 

fe yy Littleton, Oct. 5, Hon. J. W 
arw , 69 yrs. ” . > 
BARNES—At Brighton, Oct. 12, ZimriS. Barnes 
70 yrs, 3 mos. 3. Mrs 
BARTLETT At Charlestown, Oct. 13, 

er A. ; TP 
B NSON At Dorchester, Oct. 13, Mary Clapp 


nson. 
GARDNER—At Concord, Meee. Oct. 11, Capt. 
87 yrs, 28 dys. 
Ook LOW At Post 3 fli Village, Vt., Oct. 9, 
Revi ad ll Oct. 13, Albert Hussey, 


: . 6 dys. . 
7 KENNA At Marlbcro, Oct. 13, Rev. P. A. 


. , 3 dys. 
MOLEN A¢ Sherborn, Mass., Oct. 7, Spencer 
Tet Stoughton, Oct. 8, J. Atherton 


Packard, 74 yrs, 11 mos. 
AMS—At Cambridge Oct. 11, Asa Wil- 
WILLA Mo Mass., 84 yrs, 4 mos, 6 dys. 





MAR 
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Reported for 

Week ent 

Amount of 

Cattle. 
This week, 3,716 
Last week, 4,395 
One year age, 4,141 


Horses 


"CATTLE AND SHEE 
a Cattle. Si 
Maine.....--- 2090 1: 
N. Hampshire 166." 
Vermont...... 163 2 
Massachusetts 165 


Total..o++: 
CATTLE AND SHE 
Cattle. SI 

Fitchburg 2818 4¢ 
Lowell.... 161 If 


B.& A..... 387 € 
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third vruality, $3 76 
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Working Oxen. 
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farrow and dry, $10 
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Sheep.—Per poun 
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Veal Calves.—2' 
Hides.—Brighton 
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Calf Skins.—55<« 
Tallow.—Brighto 
1@....¢. 
Pelts.—20@30c | 
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MARK ETS. | 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Cattle Steady in Price—Sheep as Last Quot- 


Market for Hogs 1-4 Better on West- 
Calves Kule 


ed 


ern—Country Hogs Steady - 
1-2c Lower—Milch Cows in Moderate De- 
mand 
Reported for Mass. Ploughman, 
Week ending Oct. 21, 1896. 
Amount of Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
< 3.716 11,907 213 24,175 1,637 | 
= — 4.393 14.440 223 30,639 1,923 | 
One year ago, 4,141 17,775 240 32,310 1,140 
BROPBOS . oc cece cccccess 85 


“eal TLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sh 
Maine........ 2901350 New York 
N. Hampshire 166. 479 R.1. & Conn. 10 
Vermont 163 2433 Western.. 2919 
Massachusetts 165 Canada.... 


eep 
450 
2712 | 
4483 | 


ooeee deencces SE EGET 
BY RAILROADS, ETC. | 
Cattle. Sheep. 


Total.....cce+: 
CATTLE AND SHEEP 
Cattle. Sheep. 


burg 2818 4023 Eastern.... 290 5608 
pitch mure 7ié1 1601 B.& M..... | 
B. & A. 387 675 Foot & boats, 60 

Total ore 


| 
| 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 
Beef.—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $5 25@5 50. first 
uality, $4 75.@5 00; second guality, $4 25@4 5u; 
rd quality, $3 75@400; a few choice single 
$6 00@6 50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., 
Baas bo 


Oxen.—$60@140; handy steers, $50 | 

giv. = mach according to their value for beef. | 

Cows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ | 

38; extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $ 68; 
tarrow and dry, $10@22. 

.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ee eae; tee year-olds, $12@22 ; three-year- 
o ds, $20.32. | 

Sheep.—Per 2c; ex- 


und, live weight, 
- , in lots, | 


tra, 2% @3c; sheep and lambs per he 
62a@3 75; lambs, 3@4%c. 

Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 34@é4c, live weight; | 
shotes, wholesale, ....; retail, $1 00@3 ; coun- 
try dressed hogs, 4%sc, 

Veal Calves.—2'%4.@5'\4c P bb. 

Hides.—Brighton, 5@644¢ # tb; country lots | 
4% abc. | 

Calf Skins.—55@90c. | 

Tallow.—Brighton, 3@....c P tb; country lots, 
1@....¢. 

Pelts.—20@30c each; se aeget Boa 20@30c; | 
Lamb Skins, 20c; vairy Skins, 256@40c, 





—_—— | 








ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. | 


CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS.HORSES 
Watertown, 2952 9882 22,859 1060 405 | 
Brighton... 764 2025 1316 577 80 | 


General Live Stock Notes. 


Some variation in price on live stock during the 
week. No material change in the situation of | 
cattle for beef, and butchers find as much call for 
beef as a week ago. Good lambsin fair demand, | 
and there is some hustlii g to get best flocks, par - | 
ticularly those that come from Canada. G A Saw- j 
yer had this week some fine 75-th Canada lambs, | 
and will continue to have for the next few weeks. 
The hog market shows a stronger feeling in west- | 
ern at 14c better prices, or nothing less than 3c | 
live weight up to 4c; a good demand. The calf | 
market shows weakness by 4c th, but not a per- | 
manent decline; will probably regain next week. 
Milch cows m moderate demand, and not much | 
life tothe horse trade. Live poultry steady; no | 
working oxen on sale. 








Cattle. Sheep 
450 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. N E Works.... 
At Brighton. 
Libby Bros 
& others on 
late traiu 


K.L. & Connecticut. 
At Brighton. 

290 1350 HC Ooborn.... 10 
Canada. 

At Brighton. 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 


MSSwain.... 17 F W Dyer & Co 225 
At Watertown. At Watertown. 
JH Dudley.... 6 Geo Heath 460 
E F Adden.... 10 G A Sawyer 214 

HA Wilcox.... 8 80 NEDM 
T J Courser.... 2 48 & W Co.. 3584 
Ed Sargent.... 50 
Dow & Massachusetts. 
Moulton 6 100 At Watertown. 
AF Jones 16 182 J8 Henry 19 
Geo Harris 18 EN Smith 22 
G H Ellis 15 At Brighton. 
Breck & C D Lewis q 
Wood.... 22 5 A H Gilmore 7 
W F Wallace.. 45 14 JSHenry.... 45 
W Al Breck -..." 2 
Vermont. Scattering.... 60 
At Watertown. 

Carr & New York. 
Williamson. 6 7 At Watertown. 
Pipep & Chattanooga.... 450 

Poud 0 1565 
G H Sprice Western States. 
& lo ( »D At Brighton. 
W Ricker FW Dyer 
& Son 23 400 & CO.... 225 
MG Flanders 100 SS Learned.. 112 
BH Combs . 12 16 Sturtevant & 

Kk Freneh....25 6500 Haley.... 96 
Britton & WH Monroe 112 225 
Savage . 10 125 At Watertown. 

SM Flint 2 205 JJ Coughlin..435 
FS Kimball....10 123 Hughes Bros..319 
J Ryan 6 12 NEDM 
© W Cheney 10 & WCo 1350 
W A Farnham Swift BeetCo 801 
AGE..00 200 85 GA Sawyer 220 
CH Kidder 200 J Gould.... 72 
W E Hayden 34 E Morris... 528 
HN Jeune 10 J A Hatha- 
way.... 444 912 
Hogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves 
Maine. 
At Brighton. W Ricker 
Libby Bros & Son....187 60 
& others on MGFlanders 20 30 
late train.... 37 34 BH Combs.... 14 3 


REFrenech.... 20 75 


New Hampshire. Britton & 


At Brighten. Savage 18 75 
MS Swain.... 10 S$ MFlint.... 16 60 

At Watertown. F 8 Kimball.. 15 
E F Adden.... 16 18 J } ee 60 60 
H A Wilcox.... 50 C Cheney.... 3 
T J Courser 10 WA Farnham 
Ed Sargent.... 20 60 Agt.... 38 23 
Dow & C H Kidder 

Moulton.... 30 50 W E Hayden 
AF Jones..... 41 47 HNJenne.... 6 18 
Breck & oe 

Wood 46 Massachusetts. | 
W F Wallace 10 147 At Watertown. 

Vermont. JS Henry...... 1 87) 

At Watertown. E N Smith.... 22 | 
Carr & | 

Williamson 16 20 At Brighton. | 
Piper & C D Lewis s 

Pond.... 9 30 JS Henry...... 74 | 
G H Sprigg Scattering.... 109 150 


fi. 18 8 | 
Export Traffic. ! 

Although the English market is heavily stocked 
both with home and state cattle, yet the demand | 
is improved and better prices obtained. Good 
weather in England as wellas at home is what | 
helps the trade. By latest quotations best state | 
cattle are selling atl14%44@1ll‘%eec dressed weight, 
against 11% a year ago. From Boston for the 
week 2449 cattle, 912 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations.—On steamer Vic- 
torian for Liverpool, 801 cattle by Swift Beef Co. 
On steamer Galileo for London, 155 cattle by E 
Morris. On steamer British Crown for London, 
319 cattle by Hughes Bros. On steamer Peru- 
vian for Glasgow, 435 cattle by J J Coughlan. On 
steamer Corinthia for Liverpool, 211 cattle by J 
A Hathaway, also 912 sheep by same party, 331 
cattle by E Morris. On steamer Michigan for 
Liverpool, 142 cattle by E Morris, 83 by JA Hath- 
away, 72 do by J Gould. 


Horse Business. 


The trade has not to much extent improved. 
There is a fair demand for the better class of 
horses for draft and drive, Common grades slow 
of sale. Welch & Hall had 4 cars of horse« on 
the market, and they consider the market steady 
in demand and price. Common stock has but lit- 
tle call. LH Brockway sold on Wednesday 43 
head. at Saturday’s sale 25 head, and prices rule 
steady at $50@150. One pair 2200 th drivers $20. 
At A W Davis’ Northampton Street sale stable 
fair disposals and good supply. Selling matched 
pairs, light and heavy, at $300@400" common 
single horses 360@100. At Snow’ sCombination 
Sale stable trade just fair, with plenty on sale. At 
special sales horses for speed at $350 down. At 
E Ham & Co’s sale stable market as we fonnd it 
last week; something doing in heavy draft at 
$150@200, At Russell & Drew’s sale stable mod- 
erate retail trade. Single drive and draft at $65 
a200, 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1896. 


Near to 3000 head of cattle makes up the ar- 
rivals, of which 25699 head were from the West, 
and without doubt some of the western are Ne- 
braska cattle, as it doesn’t seem as if they could 
be improved upon as to quality. Market prices 
on cattle the same as last week. A better feeling 
abroad and at the west on cattle, and the proba- 
bilities are that stronger prices will prevail here 
Shortly. A little good wholesome weather would 
stimulate a better feeling at the market on cattle. 

Cattle Sales. 

J A Hathaway sold 26 steers of 1500 ths at 5e, | 
30 do of 1475 ths at 4%4c, 25 doof 1450 tbs at 
4'4c, 30 do of 1425 ths at 414¢, 30 do 1400 ths at 
4¥ec, 40 cattle of 1350 ths at 3%c. W Ricker 
= p gatte y 9720 ths at ~ 

a ¢. Br 
an ea eck & Wood sold 2 quite slim cows 
c. 


2% 


j}and lambs 850 ths at 24ec. 
| 7260 ths at 3c. 


| each, 2 springers $65 the pair. 


| continues firm, with lean ends also strong. 








Maine Cattle, Beef and Store. 

The eastern train arrived atabout 11 A.M, or 4 
hours late; arrived when butchers were about 
discouraged in waiting from early morning. The 
railroads. ns game the astern division of the 
B& M, do not receive praise from anyone con- 
nected with the live stock busiuess. Dealers com- 
plain of the rovd taking quantities of dead freight 
on to live stock trains, and a iy doing keep the 
stock back when it shouid at market, 120 
oxen 370 miich cows made up the arrivals of cat- 
tle via Maine. E EChapman sold at 344¢c,; some 
at 4c, and not much doing at over 4c. 


Sheep, Houses. 


Sheep and lambs were valued the same as last 
week, The arrivals were less, and not more than 
enough for the regular trade, so there was no rea- 
son for butchers to demand lower rates. G A 
Sawyer has contracted for some 2500 Canada 
lambs to be forthcoming as required. A sample 
of them was received this week of 75 ths. AJ 
Piper sold 103 lambs 6090 Ibs at 4c, 55 sheep 
4120 ths at 244c. WF Wallace sold 14 sheep 
58M Flint sold 96 
lambs 6650 tbs at 44ec, 103 shee 
H A Wileox sold 2 
ths at 4c, 563 sheep 4250 tbs at 2c. 


Milch Cows and Springers. 


Eastern train was again late 4% hours. The 
milch cows market was supplied with 170 head 
from the east, together with cows from N H and 
Mass. We called the trade quiet on Tuesday. 
Some changed hands to speculators, to be sold on 
Wednesday, Market prices have not improved. 
Libby Bros sold at $25@50 a head and other 
dealers at $50@65; for fancy $490@48, for com- 
mon cows $204a38. 


Veal Calves. 


1637 head for the week’s cuppty ageinst 1923 
last week, and a drop in prices to or best lots. 
This decline is only atemporary matter. With 
cooler weather and less arrivals, the market can- 
not ~ >» improving. We would not be at all sur- 
prised if best calves were 54¢c next week. The 
eastern were sold at 4% @5c Ib; some Mass 
calves changed hands at 4% @65c, northern calves 
at 4@5c th. 


and lambs 
lambs 1820 


Fat Hogs. 


Western hogs rule firmer in press and not so 
wide a range, 3%4@4c live weight instead of 3.a@4. 
Country lots at 4%sc dressed weight. 


Live Poultry. 
. y ‘ee of 3 tons on sale and for mixed lots 
c e 





Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 

PRICES th CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
ee $4 00@4 25 Light to fair, $3 25@3 50 
Good to prime 3 50a3 62 = 3 
Choice, $4 50@b 00. 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Oct. 20 and 21. 


The snm total of beef and store cattle at the 
ards 764 head from west, Me, NH, Mass and 
‘anada. The eastern train landed 21 carloads at 
Brighton, of which 6 D D loads were sheep, 1350 
head; 290 head were cattle, and of the number 
120 head were oxen or beef cattle, 320 head 
were western, nice steers. The latter were on 
sale at a range of 34%2@65c tb live weight. Best 
Nebraska cattle are selling in Chicago at ae 
live weight. Weslern cattle at a range in weight 
1200@1 tbs. H C Osborn had in 10 Conn cat- 
tle; 2 weighed 3480 ths, 4 weighed 7210 tbs, 2 of 
3720 ths, 2 of 3660 thsat4c. H A Gilmore sold 
5 cows and bulls avy’ 975 ths at 24%4c. C H Buck 
sold 2 cattle of 3320 ths at last week’s range. 
Eastern cattle mostly at 344@4'ec P bb. 





Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednes- 
day. The arrivals 18 cattle by C_D Lewis, 29 
cattle by O H Forbush, 60jcattle, 150 calves, 213 
pigs, together with such stock no so'd at Water- 
town and here on Tuesday. The eastern train 
proposes to arrive next week at 7 AM. 1 pair 
working oxen were sold at $100, of 7 ft 2 in, 
3200 tbs, by Thompson, and 8S H Wardwell was 
driving a pair around. Milch cows not active. O 
W Rolfe sold 10 cattle 1600 ths at 4%c, 2 of 
2700 ths at3%4c. R Connors, 4 choice cows $50 


|each: MD Holt, 18 cattle 1300 Ibs at 3%c,4 


milch cows $35@45. ‘Thompson & Hanson, 8 cows 
av ae E E Chapman, 5 milch cows $32@40. W 
W Hall sold at $30, $35, $40,$45. JS Henry 
sold cows from $27 @55. F Wallace, 15 cows, 
his best, at $60. Libby Bros 2 choice cows $5v 
T J Molloy,7 
cows for $285, 2 sprit gers $34 each. 

Store Pigs.—Dull at $1@3 for small pigs, and 
shoats. 





Miscellaneous. 
Hides. — Brighton, 5@644c Pp 1b; country lots 
414 @5e. 
— 3c P Ib; country lots 1@ 
ec. 
Calf Skins.—55@90c. 
Dairy Skins.—25 @40c. 
Pelts.—20@30c. G. J. FOX. 


Boston Provision Market. 


Pork Products.—The market for salt pore 
“ar 
is firm, with hams quiet. Ribs steady. 


Pork, long and short cuts ® bbl, $11 
| Pork, light and heavy backs, $10,00@11 
Pork, extra prime ib bbl.. $11 
Pork, lean ends, P. bbl. $13 
Tongues, beef Pp Dbl, $24.00. 
Tongues, pork, 4 bbl, $14.50. 
Beef, corned. P bbl. $7.49. 
Shoulders, corned and fresh, ~ tb, 6c. 
Shoulders, smoked, Pp th 7c. 
Hams ~ fb, 10@11 ee. 
Bacon, P tb 842 @1t Lee. 
Pork, salt, P tb 6c. 
Briskets, salt, P th 64ac 
Kibs, fresh, P tb 74ec. 
Sausages, P th 74ec. 
Sausage meat P tb 7c. 
Lard, in tierces, P th 6c. 
Lard, in pails, P th 64% @7c. 
Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P th 7% @8\ec. 
Fresh Meats.—Beef continues in quiet demand 
with prices steady. Lambs selling fairly, with 
| yearlings and muttons in moderate demand. Veal 
continues steady. 
Beef steers P th 6@8e. 
Beef, hindquarters, 8@11c. 
Beef. forequarters, 344 @5c. 


Lambs.—Good to choice P th 6@8c. 
Mutton.— Mutton P th 4a@6c. 

Yearlings.—Yearlings, Pp th. 4@6c. 
Veal.—Veal P tbh G@9c. Fancy 10c. 


Hogs.—Dressed city ® th, 544¢: country, P ih4 | Pelts, each 


—2 ¢ 


Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
The market is yet badly stuck on iced poultry, 


25 | and sales rule slow. Best iced turkeys continue 


slow at 10c, with common lots at 7@8c. Chickens 

mostly selling at 7@8c, with f wis dullat the same 

price. Northern dry stock is in light supply and 

quiet demand at former quotations. 

mand for live stock, and prices are nominal. 
Fresh Killed. 

Northern and Kastern— 









Chickens, common to good........ ......+5. 10@14 
Chickens, choice large. . ..156@16 
Ducks, spring, # tb... .10@11 
Fowls, extra choice..... .-12@13 
Fowls, common to good..........-...00.s005 8@10 


Western, iced— 


Turkeys, choice, large, young ccccccee dA O® 
Turkeys. common to gooo, young......... 7@9 
BUONO, Ving DOME, MBs ccc cccccces cece: -..16@18 
Chickens, choice large, .......... .... .e- .. 8a@9 
= common to good. .............+.. 7@8 
Fowls, good to choice.............sses00s 7a8 
NE Ei naconns ctscéasxeusencessccenced s@6lg 
Pigeons, tame, PH d0Z.........scececcces 75@1 0v 
LIVE POULTRY. 
ce Sf OCCT 7@8 
ee rae 8a@9 
Chickens, * * .... ba dsuwantaedkioes ee 


Game. 

Only a few partridges are coming in and prices 

continue unchanged at 50 @80c pair for eastern, 
with western at 30@65c as to condition. 


Butter. 


There is only a moderate demand noted, but the 
sirong primary markets cause all choice fresh 
goods to be held firm. For choice northern cream- 
<y the market is firm at 20c, while some fancy is 
held higher. West. fresh jmade creameries hold 
firm, with prices es up as to quality. Fancy 
separator creamery in cold storage sells fairly at 
17@18c for western, with firsts at 15@16c. Dairy 
butter rules quiet. with not enough fancy coming 
forward to establish a price, while common arriv- 
als are dull. Imitation creamery is steady, with 
ladies dull. The demand is yet confined entirely 
to choice goods 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30 and 50 th tubs only. 







Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes............. 204 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......... 19@20 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............. 19420 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............ 19@ 
Western, large ash tubs................18@ 18% 

Creamery, northern firsts.............. 16@17 

Creamery, western firsts.... .. ........ 15@16 

Sy GRU Dacscesnae: . vscesenesccdees 2@14 

SD, ass ccueges secncebdncrecass 15@17 

Se nt eithin dan caeosseroonswndee 15@16 

EE Be ne atic cnneniabonbuden bane @l4 

DOSY, We TW. OE VE. BESS. 20.00 cece cccsccce 12@13 

Jairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds................ 1lé¢ 
Jairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades............ 9@10 
met WESTEFT .... 2.20.00 secescesscessee ee D@LO 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs, 

TEs + 006.0) Jasdnenehnbeneennabiinanmens @13 

West imitation creamery large tubs firsts10124@11 
“* imitation creamery seconds......... 9@10 

DEED MUUMrcce cece tedceceadunseqedel 9@9% 
a  . RET KuREeya 8a8% 
e 
Extra northern creamery.............. @20 

Extra western creamery.:.. 19 

ree 16@17 

en sons cee neuenbndbensvenn 12@15 


oO de-| 


Cheese. 

The market holds ina firm position for choice 
goods, with a steady demand. The best northern 
in small sizes are unchanged at 10%¢, wi hextra 
large cheese commanding 10c. The strength is 

| et forced by strong primary markets. Ohio flats 
| hold quiet. 

Live: 1 quot. Sept. white, 49s. 
New York, small ex tb 


| “ te 


eR eee ee ee eee eee rere 





* seconds ® tb 
i iin ) Sehnend cotendGndeasseste 
EE ec cond usageseneeehaseds @ 
ED ndrdte 600d ddet end quaebbacs 9a9% 
Ohio fiat. firsts...........00.0.7. HB 7a8 


Kges. 
Trade is quiet, but the market maintains 4 firm 
tone for choice fresh stock. Choice eastern eggs 
are ue quotable at 19c, with Michigan fancy at 


1844@1 ec, and fresh western at 17144@18¢c. Old 
stock and common grades hold quiet and un- 
changed in range of prices. 
Nearby and Cape fancy ® doz............ 23@25 
Eastern choice fresh ..............cseeeee @i9 
Eastern fair to good..............eeseeees 15@1 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh................ , 19 
Michigan, fancy fresh.................. 14819 
EN c6-0.6000«6s00c0n- 0660 c000 17%@18 
SE CPOE, GED veces cece ccacccsesceses leal? 
pk Maes ce coscceocecsccensesees 17%@18 
MOEPIMOTALOL .... ccccccesesicscccccs ccoeces QUIS 
Potatoes 


There is a steady market noted with prices 
about the same. Choice Aroostook Hebrons hold 
firm with the range up to 40c for best lots. Other 

ebr 


sales “ax Hebronsjat 35c, with N.Y. white 
stock at 33@35c. » 

Potatoes, » bush— 
Aroostook Hebrons......... --35@40 


New Hampshire Hebrons. 
York State white varieties 
Hebrons and Rose, ® bbl.... .. 
Vermont Hebrons........... ion 

Sweet Potatoe 


Trade is dnll and for best Virginia lots $1 is yet 
ap outside to sell, with off lots lower. Jersey 
sweets rule quiet, 






Yellow Va., Ea. shore in bulk, P bbl... 1 00 
Jersey double 5 eae 2 
Yellow, Va.. extra large. P bbl....... .100@ 
SP MIE 0c6s. 0506. aden sexe etend 75@85 


Green vegetables. 


The market is steady with general trade rulin 
ing fair. Western onions are quiet at $1 25, bu 





FELL FROM A HORSE. 


STATE'S ATTORNEY SWITZER TA- 
KEN HOME BY HIS FRIENDS. 





One of Illinois’ Most Prominent and High- 
ly Honored Men Suffers from Injuries 
Sustained in a Fall.---His Colleagues 
and Fellow Citizens Testify to 
| His Integrity and Public- 

Spiritedness. 


From the Journal, Macomb, Il, 

| Theodore B. Switzer is the senior member of 
| the law firm of Switzer & Breeden, of Macomb, 
Ill.. and will this fall (1866) close a brilliant 
four years’ term as State’s Attorney for Mc- 
Donough County, Ill. Years ago he was se- 


verely injured by a fall from a horse, sustaining 
a hurt in the right side in the region of the 
| sciatic nerve, leaving this portion of his anat- 
!omy weak and susceptible to disease. When 
| last February’s term of circuit court came on 
te found himself, from close a plication to his 
business, sadly run down; in fact, he was on 
the very verge of nervous prostration. Mr. 
Switzer told the Daily Journal reporter that 
while taid up, with no possible signs or pros- 
pect of relief from bis family Bo smer ys he 
read a testimonial wherein Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People had cured a case parallel 
with his own, and he immediately made up his 
mind to try the remedy. He sent for a pack- 
age and commenced their use immediately ac- 
cording to directions, with the result that he 

n rapidly to mend, and was soon attending 
to his business once more. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. Pink Pills are sold by all deal-—- 
ers, or will be sent ps paid on receipt of price, 
50 cents a box, or six boxes for yt = are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, ( Bmmmeree = 


. 

















Pat Got Even. 


An Irish witness was being examined 
as to his knowledge of a shooting affair. 
‘*Did you see the shot fired?” the magis- 
trate asked. ‘‘No, sorr, I only heard it,” 
was the evasive reply. ‘*That evidence 
18 not satisfactory,” replied the magis- 
trate sternly. ‘Stand down!” The 
witness turned round to leave the box, 
and directly his back was turned he 
laughed derisively. The magistrate, in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called 





choice western Mass. onions range up to $1 50. 
Squash and turnips are quiet, but steady. 
SD vcncateckbbeeslentesssesseliaen 
ST cnn cettanensceedneeeide 6 75@1 00 
CRIN WOE, CBE Rce occ ccccccccccccecccece 10@15 
Cabbages, native, P 100........... .... 2 sone 00 
RII Tillis 1:0006000000 006n00s00ceesees 50 
A peparerrens einer @35 
ET linndd cnneinns enbnceessuse @2 00 
Cucumbers, hot house, @ach................- 010 
Egg plants. nchacsaenecncoseeonsess 2 
re 12%4.@20 
Onions, Native, PH DU.......ccceccccccccesces sg 
Onions, western, ® bbl. ................. 1 25 
Onions, west. Mass., # bbl.......... ..135@1 50 
Onions, York State, large bbis.......... 1 26. 
Onions, York State, # Du..............0000- 43@45 
Peppers, ( , Seeeere © 6 seee 
iT ihi666 dese chee coke seeeednnnse 20@25 
RT Ulla ccs cote cheseces coctceens 5 
ee A A re 
8 BT inntd 5000s «66neeseeeesens ey 
ay t,o 25@30 
String beans, southern, green bskt..1 75@ 
Squashes, native turban, # bbi......... 75@1 00 
Squash, native, marrow ® bbl....... .. 0a 60 
Turnips, St. Andrews yellow, @ bbl.... 50@75 


Turnips, Cape Cod, white, P bbl 
Tomatoes, native, ® bush 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


eee ween weee 


while offerings continue . Most sales of 
Gravensteins are at about $1 00@2, with Snow at 
$125@175 as a general range. Baldwius are 
sola mostly at 75c@$1, but fancy hard lots 
would con:imand more ears remain quiet, with 
a slow sale for cranberries at about former prices. 
Grapes are cleaning up fairly. and the market is 
steady at quotations, for good fruit. 








uinces— 
ork State, P DbI.. .. .......0-..2- 20 B OO@ 
I cnnnhitnnibbscindneodekia 1 00@1 2 
| Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, choice, dark, P bbl.......... 4 00@ 
Cape Cod, light colored, @ bbl.... ..... 2 50@3 00 
| Cape Cod, P DOX.......... 60. ee cece eens 1 25@1 37 
| Pears— 
CS rr 4 00@6 CO 
| Duchess, ® DDI..... . «cece cece sees eee 50@3 (0 
| Louise Bonne, P bDbl................00. 3 50@4 00 
| Common, P DbI....°°** 2,-0.6. eee ee BO@2 OO 


| Grapes— 

| York State. | 

fs OU BERD ccc ccc cscccces conetesscs 7@8 
_ EEE Set 10@12 

7  “"" teienednand cues 6neebensabatts @20 

p——— [~~ (~~. — aipbeponge «++ 6@7 

| Concord, large basket......... ...+++++++eLI1@12 

| Salem, pomy DaSket.... 2.2.20 cc ccecccescccee + FS 

| Niagara, “ shiseeveceees sishecees 10@12 

. arge “ ecccccceccccccccccccesse ONS 

| Catawba, large basket...................... 12@13 

| Apples. 

| Porters and Pippins, P bbl........ .... 75@1 00 | 

| Common mixed varieties, P bbl...........50@75 

| York State, mixed varieties, P bbl..... 75@1 00 


| Twenty Ounce, P bbl. . ...-1 25@1 50 


| PEL, OF Ws ccnccnscncncscascace 1 OO@1 25 
Maine Harveys, P bbl.................1 25@ 
Gravenstein, choice, Me., p bbl........150a@2 60 

| Gravenst in, N.S., p bbl........ .......1 50@2 00 
tL iP iCEs - sngeenne eeehenkenndeedeue 1 25a@1 75 
 * re ee 1 50@ 
So OST 75@1 00 
PU, SE Bg OF WB ince cccevecscaces 75@i 26 
pS err 1 560q@1 75 


Hides and Pelts. 


The market continues firm for hides, with trade 
yet quiet. 


| BORGES, SUSE TS ING... ccc cccccccccscccces @5 
[ SEE wht nsidectherennenntewee te @s 
| Cow all weights ; steers under 75 tbs..... @5 
| Es 000 0000 0400 scot centcsaccsen cess ceees 4@ 
Hides, south. light green salted......... 61446% 
“e ™ Ge Gira cscscecsccwceees 10%a@11 
" = T° ED éveeceswcnce eset 812449 
ee, 8) eee T%Gasi 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 50@1 00 
- pete my eee Nee meeheeee 110@1 15 
“ south. flint dried ® th.......... --7% @ 
ais SE (=e 5i2@ 
Deacon and dairy skins................ 20@35 





Shearlings each...... 
| Lambskins each. . 


Tallow. 


Trade rules fair, with prices quoted about the 
| Same. 
Spee pre een eee 1@1% 
| EEE 6: os ssecccunsedseshddueséscewses 
Peas. 
| All kinds of peas remain in steady, moderate 
demanc, and firm at quotations. 


Choice Canadian ® bDU............ 2200000: 85@90 
}Common “ Cte cwcecccccococees 70@80 
| Green Peas, northern................++ s0@ 

- western choice.............. 80@85 
o ets oc cncileg iat 80.@85 
Dried ~: — 
No sales. Prices nominal. 


| 
| Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy....... 6@7 






| Evaporated, choice. -5144@5% 
| Evaporated, prime. % 

| Sun PEs cons 66% dacdictasadeonsesecseesss cent 3@4 

| Honey. 


Receipts continue liberal with a small demand 
for N.Y. and Vt. clover comb in 1 th frames at 10 
@12cP th. Buyers will only operate in a small 
way. 


Nuts. 

Chestnuts continue in moderate supply, and ar 
| Selliug at $5 for choice. Peanuts remain stead y 
| Chestnuts continue in moderate supply and 
| choice lots are steady at $4. 

Chestnuts, northern, # bush........... @5 00 
| Grass Seeds. 
Trade rules dull, with prices fairly steady. 

u 


TIMASERG, DH WE. occ ccccccccccccccccsccscs 1 60@1 70 

err ‘Sa9 

Red Top, western, P 50 th sack........ 2 25@2 30 
= Jersey, ~~  . gnbbanes 3 50 
- fancy recleaned, P th.......... 16@17 


Beans. 


The market continues steady, with values for 
all kinds well maintained at the “yo of prices 
quoted. Choice marrow r e at $1 20@1 25 with 
| hand picked medium about the same price. Yel- 
| low eyes remain firm. 
| Pea, N.Y. and Vt. small hand picked...1 30@1 40 





| Pea, marrow choice, hand picked.. . . .1 20@1 26 

| POG, SCTOENEM.........ceeceeecccecccecsecs 1 00@1 10 

| POR, SOCOMES 2.00 ccccccccccce cccccceecoce 80@1 00 

| Pea, California, small white ...........- 135 @i 45 

| Pea 6 = FOURE..«. . 206 9600 ceseeses 1 50@1 60 
Mediums, choice hand picked........... 1 20@1 25 
Mediums, screened............-.0+e-e00+ 1 saat 10 
Mediums, second........ ...-.0+seeeeee 80@1 00 
Vellow eyes, @xtra........-... cee eeeeee 1 35@1 40 
Vellow eyes seconds.............<eesees 110@1 25 

| Red Kidney ...........0.seessees coccess 1 30@1 35 
Lima beans, dried ® th............+.-+-- 


Hay and Straw. 
Trade in hay is 9 limited, with general prices 
about the same. Most sales of new hay offering 
et range at about $14 50@15 50, although some 
ancy Jefferson Co.,N.Y., sell at $16 wy fy 5v. 
Low and common grades of hay remain dull aid 
easy. Rye straw continues in short supply, and 


sells in a slow way at full values. 
Hay, N.Y- and Can. choice to fancy..15 00@15 50 
Fair to good, dO .......0-eeeeeeeeeeees 14 00@14 50 
Eastern, choice...........+--++-++++++ 14 00@15 00 
Ordinary to fair........---+.seeseeeees 13 00@14 00 
Poor to COMMON... .....-++ see eeeeee 11 @12 00 
CHOMCS AME... 2.02 eve cccccccccccecees 2 00¢ 
E TERD cccnctvcsecccees medeneesaettn 

by d clover mixed..........-+++ 10 1200 
Se tater snap even creas (8 50a 900 
Straw ,good to prime rye. ..........-- 

Oat A pata eccee = bseudconssoves 8 5009 00 





Tanners’ Bark. 


There is only a moderate demand, and it is not 
commensurate with the supply. The peel is in 
progress, but little interest is felt about it. Some 
peelers will not take off over one-third, others less 
than half they usually do. The nominal price in 
3° 50@8 75. 





. +1 00@1 26 | to laugh in court. 


There is yet only a moderate demand for apples, | fender. 


him back and asked him how he dared 
“Did ye see me 


#2 00 | laugh, your honor?” queried the of- 


‘““No, sir, but I heard you,” 
was the irate reply. ‘That evidence 
is not satisiactory,” said Pat quietly, 
but with a twinkle in his eye. And 
this time everybody laughed except the 


mavyistrate. 





Produce Notes. 
ALL QUOTATIONS WHOLESALE. 


The butter market taaintains a firm condition 





and a slight advance is claimed, but buyers are 
not very eager at present quotations. 


| Twenty cents is asked for the best northern, 
| and a few sales at 2lc are reported. Western 
| stock is 19c. Best northern dairy butter 18c. 
| Thousands of tubs of June creamery have been 
| coming out of storage to meet the advancin 
Supplies of the best grades of fres 


| Cable advices of Oct. 21, to George A. Coch- 
| rane from the principal markets of Great Britain 
| give Butter Markets as only steady at last week's 
| values. American butter bas been in good de- 
| mand for finest grade of Creamery, but the ad- 
vance asked by receivers has checked the de- 
mand. Sales have been made ut 19c. to 19 1-2c. 
for tubs, with a few sales of fancy boxes at 20c. 
| to 20 1-2c. All other grades of American but- 
| ter are wretchedly dull, as cheaper Butterine 
| mixtures are preferred by buyers. These me- 

dium grades are accumulating, with values very 
| uncertain. 
| Cheese markets are steady, but buyers resist 

any further advance, finest American and Can- 
adian September selling at Llc. to 11 1-2 cents, 
finest August 10c. to 10 1-2c. 

Cheese has advanced slightly, but the rise is 

| much less, notwithstanding, than that of butter. 


Potatoes are a little less plenty, and a shade 
| higher in price. Quotations range from 30 to 40 
{cents. Jobbers sell barrel lots at $1.25. 

The frosts have lessened the supply of gar- 
den truck. Some of it has bean kept by cover- 
| ing with straw, and farmers are now rushing it 
| into market. 

Ripe tomatoes are played out, but green ones 
are to be had at 60c. per bushel. 

Cauliflower is more plenty. Celery is firmer 
in price. 

Hothouse tomatoes are beginning to arrive, 
and are sold at 35c- per sound. 


Squashes are plenty. Some nice ones, western 
Hubbards, bring $35 per ton. Poorer ones, 
lower, down to $10. 

Farmers peddle radishes at 50c. per bushel; 
parsley 20c.; dandelions 20c.; spinach 35c.; 
— $1.50; apples 20c. per bushel; outdoor 
lettuce 20c. per doz.; egg plant $1.25 per doz. 
for good ones, which are scarce. 

Apples are extremely plenty and hard to sell 
at any decent price. $1 per bbl. is standard 
quotations for good Baldwins. Many sales are 
made at 7c5. ind falls 50c. 

Winter pears $2 to $2.50 for Anjous. Fall 
— are not plenty, and good ones bring high 
prices. 

Cranberries, $3 to $4 per barrel, the glut of 
apples greatly injuring the cranberry market. 
Fancy, verv dark berries bring $4 to $4.25. 

Checkerberries, $3 per bushel. Grapes hold 
prices well as last quoted. 


Flour and Grain Market. 


Flous.—Wheat showed a sharp advance and 
flour prices were generally advanced in conse- 
quence. The outlook is very strong. 

Spring patents, $4.60@5.0u. 

Spring, clear 23 straight, $3.60@4 50. 

inter, clear and straight, $4 35@4 65. 

Winter patents $4 75.a6 00. 

Jobbing prices 5c. higher. 

Oat Meal.—Continues firm with fair demand 
$4.30@4 50 P bbl for ground and rolled, an 
$4.70@4.90 for cut. 

Corn Meal.—The market is firm at 70@72c P 
bag. 7 ee @1.60 P bbl; granulated, $2 30@ 


Graham Flour.—Trade ruies * ames with the 
market steady at $3.20@4 55 ® bbl. 

Rye.—The market continues quiet, with prices 
nom. at 45.@48c. 

Rye Flour.—Trade continues quiet at $2.4 
310 ® bbl . satiate 

Corn. — Demand continues steady with prices 
quoted higher. 

Steamer yellow, spot, 3644@37c. 

No. 2, and steamer, spot, 35@36c. 

No. 2 yellow, to ship, 36% @37 ec. 

Oats. — There 1s a steady market with prices 
quoted firmer. Local demand steady. 

Clipped, old, on spot. 2912@30c. Fancy higher. 

New oats, on spot 27 eS Fancy hig ere 

Clipped, to ship, new, Gass ‘ac. 

Fancy clipped, to ship, 29@31c. 





TheS r Market.—Refiners’ prices. Refined 
is quiet, with prices quoted steady and unchanged 

Cut loaf and crushed, 4%c. 

Pulverized, P tbh, 4c. 

Powdered, P th, 4c. 


White A’s P th 4@4'ec. 
Yellow confectioners’ P th 3% @3.44c. 
Bag yellow, ® & 3.31@3.5¢c. 


The Wool | Market. 


The market is very firm and v strong an 
wools are being held until after elections Na 
wools are pressed for sale. 

Coarse or quarter-bloods combing or clothi 
14@15; three-eights, 14@15; half-vlood, 14@1 
fine, 10%2@12. 








NO 

The most sanguine expectations as to 

attendance are being more than realized. 
There are days—more especially even- 
ings—when the great building is liter- 
ally packed in every part. Some have 
thought that many visitors, in their haste 
to get to the Fair, forget to bring along 
their purses. Well, as to that, it is the 
old story that must be told and experi- 
enced over and over—that, properly 
speaking, Fairs are not markets, but 
schools ; rot for buying, but for learning 
what and where to buy; not for selling, 
but for advertising. The writer is pos- 
itive that, as a rule, the exhibitor who 
tries hardest to sell, at the Fair, will re- 
alize the least benefit from his expendi- 
ture of time and money, and that the 
most successful exhibitor is one who, 
having a commodity for which there is, 
or can be created, a demand, strictly re- 
frains from hawking it at his brother. 
It is natural for one to wish for immedi- 
ate returns from expenditures for space, 
decoration and service; but the very 
effort to urge present sales defeats the 
greater harvest which a purely educa- 
tive process sows for a future reaping. 
If the statistics could be compiled of all 
the Fairs held in Mechanics Building, 
the testimony proving the truth of this 
position would be overwhelming. Of 
course, this does not apply to pea ruts, 
pop corn, candy, Rube’s cider, nor even 
to a dining room charging three prices ; 
these dispense daily necessities, and are 
a part of the so called ‘‘attractions.” 
But there is no use preaching on this 
text. People will go on from year to 
year making auction-blocks of their 
exhibits and estimating the importance 
of the Fair by the amount of their petty 
sales, and imagine themselves greatly 
abused by the management, the public, 
or Fairs in generel, vow they will never 
patronize another, and then be the first 
to rush for space in the very next one 
that come along. 

But let us see what we can learn about 
some of the institutions, attractions and 
commoditles represented here. 

The first of a pile of circulars, book- 
lets, etc., lying on our desk calls atten- 
tion to ‘‘The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine,” a quarterly publication ed- 
ited by Janet McKenzie Hill. It is the 
official organ of the Boston Cooking 
School — an institution familiar to the 
readers of the PLouGHMAN, and pub- 
lished at 22 School street, Boston. Price 
fifty cents per year. Its aim is altruis- 
tic, it teaching practical, its make-up 
handsome, and the information it im- 
parts instructive and helpful in all 
household matters. It should be in 
every kitchen as a worker for head and 
heart as well as stomach. The greater 
civilization of the near-at-hand century 
is to be, in its basic forms, largely forged 
in the kitchen and other departments of 
home life. 

How many people are conversant with 
the aims, methods and achievements of 
that noble institution, ‘The Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston street, Boston’? It is not 
improbable that many of our best citi- 
zens know as little of its operations as 
did the writer before examining its lit- 
erature and conversing with some of its 
officers a few days ago. 


Limited space and time will forbid an 
extended notice of the workings of this 
sensible, much-needed and humanitarian 
organization. The word sensible is used 
above as differentiating the methods and 
work of this organization from that 
namby gamby way of trying to better 
the condition of the needy, struggling 
classes, so prevalent and so futile. Sen- 
sible applies to this institution because 
en its several lines of effort it recognizes 
the natural, healthful, Christian princi- 
ple, that what men and women every- 
where, of every condition, most need 
in this world is, not charity, in the 
usual sense of that term, but sympathy, 
and that of the real, practical kind which 
preserves and incieases their self-respect 
by helping them to help themselves. The 
whole gist of the society’s constitution 
ard work is expressed in the words of 
a little leaflet: «‘The object of this As- 
sociation is mutual co-operation and 
sympathy among women.” 

All who read this brief notice are ad- 
vised to send to the Union for a copy 
of its constitution and by-laws contain- 
ing the report of its work for 1895-6, 
and then extend to this noble Associa- 
tion such ‘‘co-operation and sympathy” 
a3 shall enlarge its influence and extend 
its operations in the betterment of the 
home conditions of the Christ’s discour- 
aged poor. 

AMONG THE EXHIBITS. 

It is a fact as astonishing as lament- 
able, that even people who are particu- 
lar about the hygienic quality of the 
solid foods they eat are often strangely 
imprudent and even reckless in the 
drinks they use. Men who can’t eat 








STUDYING FOOD PRODUCTS 


—AT THE— 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR. 
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not agree with them, will unhesitatingly 
guzzle all kinds of beverages, from im- 
pure water to forty-rod whiskey, with- 
out ever raising the question whether 
they are drinking health or its speedy 
wreckage. What atravesty on common 
sense is this! Impure iiquids will de- 
stroy quicker than impure solids. 

In this connection we take pleasure 
in noticing the very interesting and im- 
portant exhibit of the Palatable Water 
Still Co. The remarkable stills of this 
company can there be seen in full opera- 
tion, and the water tested as it comes 
from the still. It will be found that the 
water as treated is not only chemically 
pure, but has no trace of that insipid or 
smoky taste usually present in distilled 
waters. The stills are entirely practi- 
cal and easy to operate, and would be 
a blessing in every home where a pure 


particulars elicited. Orders for water 
can also be left at the same place. 

From the Witch city we have an ex- 
hibit which has the approval of all who 
have tested its merits. If, as its pro- 
prietor and his customers testify, 
‘‘Witch City Appetizer” is as effectual 
as a nerve restorative and health pre- 
server as it is pleasant and refreshing 
asa drink, the former, Mr. E. Provo, 
4-6 Sewall street, Salem Mass., has in 
it a wealth producer equal to a mine of 
either silver or gold. 


Of the ‘attractions’ the Zooscope 
will not only entertain the merely cu- 
rious and fun-loving, but also instruct 
the thinking and philosophical along the 
line of the late discoveries of science. | 
To them it will be interesting in itself, 
but even more so in the visions it will 
disclose of the yet greater discoveries in 
photographic art of which it is so won-| 
derful an advance herald. They will 
see in its Niagara Falls a future wheve| 
one can witness on canvas rippling 
brooks with wind-swayed willows on| 
their banks; poultry-yards with their | 
tenantry scrambling for their morning 
allowance of grain; milk-maids drawing 
the white liquid from the udders of cud- 
chewing cows; plough-boys following | 
their glibly-stepping teams. Ah! what 
a wonder-working century is coming ! 


See the Zooscope by all means. It is 
worth ten times the cost of admission. | 
The writer is very happy to add ns | 


personal testimony to the many daily | 











accumulating in support of all that is, 
claimed by J. 
Castalian as Nature’s Curative for most | 
of the diseases flesh is heir to. Its action 
in neutralizing the active principle in| 


ple in this and every community where 


afflicted with Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Kidney troubles and every 
disease that can be combattled through 
the vital circulation or by external ap 
plication. It is a natural California 
mineral water having all the therapeu- 
tic salts in such a condensed form that 
physicians are coming to use it in 
preference to all other mineral waters. 


All who are interested in grapes—and 
who is not?—should see and carefully 
study the Boston Raisin Company near 
the organ platform in Grand Hall. 
They will see there a veritable horticul- 
tural novelty —raisins grown absolute- 
ly without seeds, in California. Their 
great value as a labor-saving device for 


suggests the query if this may not some- 
time be followed by a seedless apple— 
consummation devoutly to be wished by 
the housewives? Why may not a core- 
less apple be developed as well as seed- 
less raisins and the famous seedless 
naval oranges? 

The Music Box exhibit of H. C. 
Barnes, wholesale dealer in musical 
goods, 98 Hanover St., Boston, still at- 
tracts much attention, as it well de- 
serves. Nosweeter music ever charmed 
a seraph’s ear than that which may be 
heavd at this exhibit; and people who 
have sweet homes, and wish to make 
them more so, are examining Sympho- 
nions with a view to adding their artis- 


comparable charm as music, to their 
homes. 

In closing this letter the writer wishes 
he could say something that would in- 
duce the exhibitors, attendants and vis- 
itors, to take into their lives the moral, 
spiritual, uplifting lessons to be picked 
out from among much that is simply 
amusing and tributary to the lower de- 
mands of our being. Visit the Home 
Congress, and learn what there is being 
taught, by oral instruction and vivid 
object lessons, on lines appertaining to 
those phases of an every day, material 
iife, which direct attention to the higher 





| his, and can’t eat that, because it does 


possibilities and nobler purposes which 


in construction, govd work 
shooting qualities ay 
Cn Bo 
a ” “Forehand,” and others, and eve 
article in the line. Some b 5 . 
guns just now on hand tana ine Tanna 


PURE UNLEACHED 
CANADIAN HARD- 
WOOD « « « 


BEST QUALITY—MOST for YOUR MONEY. 


G. STEVENS 


it is known can affirm. Try it, all ye) 


housekeepers in making mince meat,etc., | 


tic elegance as furniture and their in-| 


impinge upon and influence the life 
spiritual and eternal within us. Of the 
grand work being done in the Home 
Congress our next letter will mainly de- 
vote its introductory comments. 

Lorine LupLow. 





Hammerless Double Gun for $25.00! ! 


The “New Worcester Hammerless,” 


Interchangeable in its parts. Combines simplicity 


and good 
Price $25. Also all other 
‘Greener,” “Colt,” “Parker,” “L. 


en in exchange. Al: 
100 genuine Ballard breech-loading rifles: $6 each, 


WM. READ & SONS, 


107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AOE 





Peterborough 
Ontario 
Canada. 
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water is desired. THE OLD 

We understand that the office of the F ' 
company is at 40 Warren Ave., Boston, armers Almanack 
where the stills can be obtained, or any a. 


1897. 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM.WARE & CO., Publishers. 


Boston. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 








This is Your Opportunity. 
On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a gen- 


erous sample will be mailed of the most popular 


Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s Cream 
Balm) sufficient to demonstrate the great merits 
of the remedy. ELY BROTHERS, 
56 Warren Street, New York City. 

Rev. John Reid, Jr,, of Great Falls, Mont. 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
emphasize his statement, “‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.”—Rev. Francis 
W. Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena | 


Mont. bs 

Ely’s Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure 
for catarrh and contains no mercury nor any 
njurious drug. Price, 50 cents. 








LEGAL NOTICES. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
‘PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at law. next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 

JOHN ASTEN, late of Somerville, in said 

County. deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Clara A. Asten, 
of;Boston, in the County of Suffolk, without giving 
a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the tenth day of November, A.p. 
1896, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 4 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to = 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
ublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
Ba , at least, before said Court. 
yitness. CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said court, this six eenth day of October, 








| in the year one thousand eight hundrec and nine- 


ty-six. 8S. H. Foisom., Register. 





P. Forbes & Co. for! ~ P 


Poultry and Egg Special. 


Reported for the PLOUGHMAN by W. H. Rupp 
Son & Co. 





diseased conditions is immediate, posi- | — are wholesale and are not jobbing 
tive and effectual; as hundreds of peo-) ‘ 


Oct, 21, 1896, 


The market is in about the same condition as 
| for the past two weeks. Receipts of all grades 
of poultry are liberal, trade not very brisk and 
prices ruling low. Receipts of western poultry 
are not very fancy, and ordinary marks of fowls 
and chickens ranging 8 to 9c. Western turkeys 
are improving some in quality, but prices are 
ruling low, and very little stock bringing over 
12c. Native chickens have been in fair supply 
the past week, and it takes an unusually fine 
lot to command 15c. The market ranging from 
this down to 9 and 10c. Few native fowls arrivy- 
ing which will bring over 10c. and live stock at 
the present time is hardly worth shipping. 
Parties are advised to hold chickens and fowl 
back for the next two weeks, as no live stock 
at present will bring over 8 to 9c. A few lots 
of green ducks have arrived this week. and 
sold at 12 to 12 1-2c. R.I. geese are fairly steady 
atlic. Northern turkeys undrawn 12 to l4c. 

Game is in fair supply, and trade rather dull, 
native partridge are quotable at 40c each; wood- 
cock 40 to 45c; Mallard and black ducks 40 to 
45c. Nodemand for rabbits at present and 
shippers are advised not to send them until 
cooler weather. Old pigeons are bringing 12 1-2c 
each, squabs 15 to 20c. 

Strictly fresh eggs are in good demand, and 
near-by all brown firm at 27c; ordinary easterns 
18 to 22c; westerns 18 to 20c; held stock 15 to 16. 





Lumber Market. 
Spruce frames 10-in and under by car..13 50@ 
Spruce, yard and ord by car............. 14@ 
Spruce, yard, ord, cut to lengths........ 13 5 
Spruce, 12-in frames.............+.....++ 145 


Spruce, 8-in and up, stock width........ 
Spruce, No. 1 floor bds, air dried clp.... 


= East pind and buttnd.......... 11 00@ 
” ) EEE er 10 50@ 
Shingles yet move with a steady demand, with 
prices quoted unchanged. 


Shingles, standard, extra cedar........... 2 75@3 
- - MB .cccccccce costses 2 25@2 40 
” - ye errr ee 1 756@1 80 
o | Seer oe 1 50¢ 
Laths, by car, 1¥-inch.......+-.0+ eens. 1 75@2 00 
ad ae .@64606 060000000000 000hEERS 1 75@1 90 


ya cargo lots........ 





Clapboards, Western pine.................++ 45@50 
- BOWE BRBGOB 0.0000 cc cccsiede cose 20@25 
- Eastern pine........... .. 45@ 

“ std, spruce, 4 ft ex.............30@ 
| ps spruce clear....................-28@29 


std, spruce, sec clear.......... 24@26 

Spruce clapboards, 544-inch, 2 50 off. 

| Trade in hardwood good, with the market ze 
uoted steady. Whitewood is yet meeting with a 
fair call, and quartered oak is steady in price and 

selling quietly. 


“ 


Black walnut, best grades............... $90@100 
“a medium grades........... 45@65 
* es 0404004540000 cian 60@70 
White ash, P 1000 feet...........-.0005. 35@45 

Cherry, 7, ~” baveanasaneen 75@1 10 

Butternut. CC # pee ceteséensoeene 75@1 10 
Gek. plate, “ = sedscce osneeie 35 @40 
“quartered “ cc ccccccvccces 52@60 
Whi @38 


continue in moderate supply. Eastern pine re- 

mains quiet. 

Western pine, uppers... ..--eeeeeeees $52@55 
“ Pt)  . s 43@53 
" fine common............ 38@43 

Eastern pine, coarse, NO. 5... 6.6 eee eee > ad 
a) / 


refuse Jeeesicowe 
There has been a steady business doing in Sou- 
thern pine, with the outlook excelient for the com- 


ing year. 

Southern ine, Dim, from yard........ $23@25 
“ chsetppik, “ 30@33 
sel rift, “ 33@35 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. | 


enue 
OCTOBER’S PARTY. 


October gave a party— 
The leaves, by hundreds, came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name ; 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand ; 
Miss Weather led the dencing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


ill 





The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drest ; 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet, looked their best. 
All balanced to ‘heir partners, 
And eaviy finttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New- allen trom the sky. 


Then, in the rusty hollows, 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And there the party enced, 
In **hands acrose, all round.” 
—Song Stories for Little People. 





DUMAS AND HIS PETS. 

In a recent interesting article on the 
elder Dumas, the writer, Emily Craw- 
fords, devotes an entertaining column 
on animals kept by that most prodigal, 
whimsical and foolishly good-natured 
of famous story writers upon his coun- 
try estate of Monte Christo. Aniong 
them were Jugurtha, an African vul- 
ture: Duval, a big parrot; Everard and 
Papa, two sinall macaws; Lucullus, a 
golden pheasant; Cywsar, a game-cock ; 
Mysouf, an Angora cat; and last, but 
not least, Pritchard, a fine and remark- 
ably intelligent Scotch pointer. 

Pritchard was acharacter. It seemed 
as.if he had imbibed, during their long 
and affectionate comradeship, many of 
the traits of his master. He loved so- 
ciety and was lavish in his hospitalities. 
He would sit out in the road oa the look- 
out for passing dogs, whom he would 
invite in and treat in the most friendly 
manner when his invitation was accept- 
ed, so that while some of his guests re- 
mained to a mea! or a few meals, othe’s 
found life at Monte Christo so much 
preferable to their own quarters that, 
without consulting the master of the 
mansion, they settled down and became 
permanent residents. 

One day, Michel, the gardener, said to 
his employer, ‘* Does Monsieur know how 
many dogs there are in his property?” 

«No, Michel, | don’t.” 

‘¢Well, there are thirteen.” 

«“Anuniuecky number. Take care that 
they don’t all eat together, for if they 
did one would be sure to die in the 
yeor.” 

" «Qh, it’s not that that troubles me, 
pursued Michel. 

“What is it then?” 

“I'm thinking that all these brutes 
are able to devour in one day a whole 
ox, horns and all.” 

«You don’t mean to say that they’d 
eat the horns?” 

«Oh, if monsieur takes the matter as 
a joke, | have nothing more to say.” 

‘¢But | don’t see any joke in it.” 

«Well, then, just let me lay the whip | 
on twelve of them, and the house will | 
be rid of them right away.” 

‘¢Wait a bit, Michel. 
all these dogs in quartering themselves | 
here pay a compliment to the house. 
Give them a grand dinner tomorrow | 
and at the end of the dessert tell them 
to clear out. If they don’t go so, show 
severity.” 

Michel was withdrawing when Dumas 
relented. ‘Hold,’ he cr.ed, **you see 
when the bon Dieu gives us riches, a 
fine house and position, He also im- 
poses charges upon us. Since the dogs 
—which, after all, are His creatures, | 
too — are in the house, I prefer that 
they stay. I don’t believe that any one 
was yet ruined by what poor brutes ate. 
However, see that the number of thir- 
teen is changed.” 


” 


«Will monsieur let me turn one 
away, and then there will be only 
twelve?” 


“No; encourage Pritchard to invite 
anether, which will bring them up to 
fourteen.” 

«But it will then be a pack.” 

“With all my heart, provided the 
dogs don’t quarrel and go mad.” } 

So the dogs became fourteen — astill 
more unlucky number, one would think, 
since where before there were twelve 
too many, there were now thirteen in 
excess. At last the nuisance became 
intolerable, and Dumas induced thirteen 
of his friends to adopt the superfluous 
animals, and retained only Pritchard, 
from whom he never parted. Once he 
came very near it, for he took the pointer 
with him to visit Louis Napoleon, then 
a prisoner in the fortress of Ham. He 
took a fancy to the dog, and wanted to 
keep him. “The governor of the fortress 
had already given ins consent, but the 
prisoner reckoned without Pritchard’s | 
cleverness when he pretended to speak, | 
in the dog’s presence, of his being left | 
behind. Pritchard understood ; up went 
his nose into the air, and he emitted | 
such a woeful and long-drawn .ow!l | 


that — in view of a probable continu-| 
ance of his Jamenations after the depart- | 
ure of his master—the permit was hasti- | 
lv revoked. He capered joyously home | 
with Dumas, instead of staying to con-| 
sole an imprisoned aspirant to the| 
throne, and he remained the comrade 
and favorite of the genial author until 
his death, at an extreme old age for one | 
of the canine race. 
| 





Like this kindly season, may life’s decline come | 
over me; 
Past is inanhood’s summer, the frost months 
are here; 
Yet the venial airs and a pleasant sunshine left 


The 
Leaf and fruit and blossom to mark the closing 
year. —Bryant. 


You see that!. ~ 


THE vLDEST SCHOOL BOOK. 


Strange as it seems today, there once | 


costlier and far more rare than the most 
precious jewels. Among the earliest 
/schoolbooks (and, funny enough, they 
were not books at all) were the horn 
primers of the seventeenth century. | 
|\These horn books are very curious! 
affairs, but mighty interes:ing—so in- 
teresting, indeed, that one man over in| 
England has written a big volume of) 
five hundred pages, telling all about 
horn books and the way they were made. | 

The ancient horn book of A B Cs was | 
,about nine inches long and five or six 
| inches wide. On its face was carved | 
| the alphabet, that is, all the letters but | 
|U, which was never used, the V being! 
substituted for it. It had a handle, and | 
| was composed of a thin sheet of horn | 
‘fastened to a heavy oak slab, shaped | 
/something like a griddle cake turner. | 
|The back was usually ornamented with | 
ja rough picture of St. George and the | 
| dragon. The board and the horn were | 
fastened together by a narrow frame of 
brass. 

The very oldest horn books were first | 
| used in the schoolrooms of the big monas- | 
‘teries. In the earliest specimens the | 
| letters were cut in the form of a Latin 
cross, with the A at the top and the Z at 
the bottom. 

Several fine horn books were brought 
over in the Mayflower, and the children 
of the Pilgrims learned their letters 
from these same peculiar tablets. While | 
the yeoman’s boy learned his letters and | 
his prayers from a horn book, backed | 
with a rude image of St. George and the 
dragon, the squireling was early pre-| 
sented with a horn book mounted in| 
silver, often of exquisite filigree work- 
manship. Queen Elizabeth once gave a | 
beautiful silver horn book to Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, which probably 
played a considerable roll in the school- 
room at Tatton, before it became too 
valuable a relic to be given into little 
hands. 

The horn books also played an im- 
portant role in medieval art; a picture 
by Leonardo da Vinci was long known 
as “The Boy with the Horn Book,” anda 
favorite Italian presentment of St. Anne 
is that in which she is show: teaching 
the Virgin from a horn book, while in 
Rembrandt’s group, ‘Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’ now in the National 
Gallery, one of the tiny figures is de- 
picted with ahorn book suspended from 
his girdle, for this seems to have been at 
one time a very common way of holding 
it.—New York Recorder. 





THE HOME CORNER. | 


AAAA AAS 





FREE PATTERN. 


By special arrangements with the BAZAR | 
GLOVE-FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able ; 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting | 
Patterns at very low cost. Itis acknowledged by | 
every one that these patterns are the simplest, | 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full directions accompany each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariabl pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will | 
cost the full price. 
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. 
» MASS. PLOUGHMAN COUPON. ,| 





=o wearers were | 


Cut this out, fill in your name, address num-* 
*ber and size of pattern desired, and mail itto *! 


' 
*THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
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* BOSTON, MASS. + 
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4888—Ladies’ and Misses’ Jacket. 





A hint from across the water informs 
us that the loose jacket in its various 
forms has met with special favor. A 
coat of this design which is especially 
noticeable and attractive is here shown, 
made of satin-faced cloth in a deep shade 
of Russian green, the revers, collar and 
cuffs being of velvet a shade deeper. 
The garment of fashionable length is 
fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The right front overlaps the left in 
double-breasted fashion, closing with 
two handsome pearl buttons. The back 
exhibiting the fashionable and universal- 
ly popular Watteau effect is joined to 
the square yoke. The velvet collar that | 
conceals the yoke is a stylishly notice- 
able feature. The fashionable sleeves | 
are ga.hered at the tep and bottom, the 





'wrists being completed with deep cuffs | 


of velvet. All seasonable coating; _ 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. LiMiTED 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
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MADE BY 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
ON EVERY CAN. 





, buttons. 


develop stylishly by the mode. Smooth- 
faced cloths, plainly tailor finished or 
combined with velvet, may be utilized 


/was a time when school books were! for dressy occasions or when fashioned 


in cheviot, diagonal or less expensive 
grades the mode is adapted to all around 
ractical wear. To make this jacket 
for a lady having a thirty-six inch bust 
measure it will require three and one- 
eighth yards of forty-four-inth wide 
material, and two and _ three-eighths 
yards for a miss fourteen years old. 
The pattern, No. 6888, is cut in sizes 
for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure, and for misses ten, twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen vears of age, and 
retails for twenty-five cents. With 
coupon, ten cents. 








4855—Ladies’ Basque 





One of the newest modes is delineated 


in rich black peau-de.soie, lace furnish- 
ing suflicient garniture to make an ex- 
ceedingly stylish and attractive garment 
suitable alike for completing a visiting, 
church or ‘‘at home” toilette. The 
basque, which extends to a very becom- 
ing length, is fitted to the figure by the 
customary seams, single bias darts 
shaping the jacket front and leaving 
space for the handsome ornamental 
Beneath these fronts is a 
glove- fitted lining with double darts 
closing through the centre with hooks 
and eyes over which is arranged a full 


| front and deep folded girdle. The basque 


slopes away a trifle below the waist 
line, while the back falls in the fashion- 
able flare or ripple. An attract.ve feat- 
ure is the short broad rever extending 
well over the full stylish sleeves. 
these revers handsome lace is applied, 


| while a becoming bow of white chiffon | 


with embroidered ends adds further 
decoration. The high collar rolls back 
somewhat after the manner of a Medici 


}and is outlined with narrow jet trim- 


ming. The gigot sleeves of fashionable 
fulness are made over a close-fitted lin- 
ing, the lower portion fitted to the arm 
a distance above the elbow after the pre- 
vailing fashion, finishing at the wrists 
with a fall of deep lace. All seasonable 


favrics may be used, introducing satins, | 


brocades and velvets, the use of three 
different materials not being amiss in 
these days of unique combinations. 
make this basque for a lady in the med- 
ium size it will require two and three- 
fourths yards of forty-four-inch wide 
material. The pattern, No. 6855, can 
be had in sizes for a 32, 34, 36. 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. With cou- 
pon, ten cents. 








688!—Ladies’ and Misses’ Corset Covers. 





Fine nainsook, embroidered insertion 
and edging made these dainty corset 
waists which can be made with a plain 
or full back, the pattern providing for 
both styles. The full fronts and back 
are shaped with shoulder and under- 
arm seams, only the top being gathered 
and sewed to a narrow band. A casing 
is placed at the waist line through which 
tapes are run to adjust the fulness to 
the figure, or the fulness can be disposed 
of in double rows of shirring and sewed 
to astay. The smooth belt is shaped 
with the usual seams, the side back 
seams running to the shoulder. The 


closing in centre front is made with) 


small pearl buttons and button-holes 
and the neck is shaped in a prettily 
rounded outline. Fine muslin, cam- 
bric, lawn or linen are all used for mak- 
ing garments in this style, lace, em- 
broidery or fancy stitched bands pro- 
viding suitable trimming. To make 
these corset covers for a lady in the 
medium size it will require one yard 
of thirty-six-inch wide material. To 
make the same for a miss in the medium 
size it will require seven-eighths yards 
of the same width material. The pat- 
tern, No. 6881, can be had in sizes for a 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust meas- 
ure, and for misses of twelve, fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. With coupon, 
ten cents. 


Skirt trimmings are not’ much used as 
yet except on dressy gowns. 

Some of the braids shown have threads 
of silver or gold tinsel woven in them, 
especially the narrower braids. Al- 
though the tinsels grow dull in the end, 
they usually Keep a good appearance for 
a season’s wear, and serve to brighten an 
otherwise dark suit. The narrowest 
used in combination with a plain braid 
gives a pretty effect. 

Ruchings of ribbons are frequently 
used for trimming the new hats. The 
ribbon with the narrow velvet edge is 
often used for this. 

There is so much variety in the styles 
of hats this year that there is not much 
excuse for an unbecoming hat. 

Feathers, which will make almost any 
hat becoming to the wearer, provided 
they are skillfully adjusted, will be very 
much worn. 

Hat trimmings all seem massed more 
to the left, rather than directly in the 
middle. 

The crush roses of silk or velvet, so 
much worn last winter, are seen again 
this season. These are frequently used 
under the brim. 


Black is used for trimming rather than 
color, black feathers and velvet being a 
tavored trimming for tinted felts. 


In re-furbishing old gowns it is not 
always the best policy to select the new- 
est trimmings to brighten them up, as 
last season’s fabrics do not blend fre- 
quently with this season’s trimmings. 
If to be used for home wear, and e - 
pense is an object, very pretty bits of 
trimming can be purchased at prices just 
half those of last year, the low price 
being caused by the fact that Dame 
Fashion has taken a fancy to some other 
kind of trimming for her new gowns 
‘this year. If the trimming has a beauty 
of its own, it does not matter so much 
when used for the purpose indicated, 





Over | 


To | 


and looks just as pretty at less expense. 
| Buttons are used considerably this year, 
and ina broken lot one frequently finds 
‘enough to quite change the appearance 
‘of a waist. 1 saw a few Dresden but- 
tons in such a lot the other day, marked 
at a price much lower than these picture 
|buttons were sold for last year, and 
‘there were enough to give quite an air | 
| to a quiet home dress for the touch of 
| prettiness needed. Dresden buttons are | 
| going out of favor and are no longer in 
| the ranks of the ‘‘Jatest,” but nine out | 
of ten people do not know it, and can | 
enjoy the pretty httle things just as well 
as ever. The real bargains are not al- 
ways advertised, in fact, rarely are. 
There is always a reason behind every | 
bargain, and it is just as well to find 
‘out the reason before buying. 











ib ee eee 

When selecting trimmings for a new | 
dress, however, it is better to buy this) 
/season’s goods; not necessarily the ex- 
| treme novelties, but enough up to date so 
that one is in touch with the prevailing 
styles. 


| Jackets of medium length in 

cloth will be greatly in favor this win-| 
ter; and are most elaborately trimmed, 
|says the Harper’s Bazar. A dark blue 
kersey, tight-fitting, thirty inches long, 
| has a braiding of gold in the effect of a) 
collar with two points. A band of fur) 
/edges the Medici collar (a most modified | 
}one), the poinis, and the sleeves; this | 
style is extremely smart. Light tan | 
and gray cloths are a mass of black | 
braiding; some have steel beads shin-| 
ing through the black; almost every | 
one is tight-titiing, fastened high in the | 
throat, and with high collar; the sleeves | 
are decidedly smaller, but there is still 
considerabl+ fulness, which is laid in 
pleats on the shoulder or gathered in| 
at the armhole. The latter is by far the 
better style. 

Very tew absolutely plain coats are 
seen ; the plainest are exceedingly smart, | 
of the most expensive grades of cloth, 
and what is known as the military style | 
|of braiding is the trimming. Some few 
are trimmed with very handsome frogs ; | 
these last are distinctive from the beauty | 
of cloth, cut, and fit. 

The English tailor-made coats are as) 
usual severely plain in style, some of 
them single-breasted and close-buttoned | 
to the throat, with merely a high stand- | 
ing collar and no trace of a revers what- | 
/ever. These coats are usually braided. 
Other English jackets are double-breast- | 
| ed, with square revers forming a straight 

line across the bust. Still another model | 
| is double-breasted yet perfectly close-fit- | 
| ting, high at the throat, and with a very 
| deep Medici collar curving widely. The 
| Sleeves of this coat are new, having a) 
slight flaring curve out over the hand, | 
that isin keeping with the flaring collar. | 
| Ready-made jackets are much cheaper | 
| than they were last year, and the linings | 
too are far better. Braided coats can 
| be bought for twenty-five and thirty-five 
dollars, which are of good quality, hand- 
| 


somely lined with satin brocade, and 
| trimmed with fur as well. These come 
in dark blue, brown, green, tan, as well 
/ as black. 

| While there are a great many cloth 
costumes this winter made with jackets 
}/to match, there seems to be a decided 
| tendency towards independent skirts 
;and coats. We have become so accus-| 
|tomed to seeing odd colors combined 
|that coat and skirt of utterly diverse 
| Shades will not appear garish or con- 
ispicuous. As yet the light tans and} 
blacks are the most fashionable; but! 
green, which will be worn probably | 
; more than any other color this autumn | 
and early winter, will call out green) 
coats. Two shades of green are not 
good together unless they harmonize 
perfectly, which they rarely do, anda 
black coat with a green skirt will be 
found far preferable. Another point to 
be thought of when buying a winter | 
coat is that the heaviest is not always | 
the warmest ; a well-woven light-weight 
cloth is a great deal warmer than one 
that weighs twice as much and is of 
harsh, cheap material. 








. . . . . . 


The admiration for velvet accessories 
is as strong as ever, says the Delineator. 
j in nearly every case adjuncts of this 
| description should be interlined with 
vanvas or crinoline, preferably the 
former, the stiffening assisting in giving 
| permanency of outline and correct ad- 
justment. A lining of si'k is always 
| added to fancy collars, cuffs and the like. 

The uses of canvas are not as limited 
as many suppose. It does not success- 











fully take the place of hair-cloth as a|- 


| skirt interlining or facing, but it is in- 
| valuable in imparting stiffness to collars, 
|cuffs, etc. An interlining of canvas 
placed between a basque and its under- 
facing is desirable, as it gives a firmness 
that insures a close effect over the hips 
and retards the stretching that often 
makes a basque appear ill-fitting after 
but a few weeks’ service. This inter- 
lining is also advisable in the wrists of 
sleeves and the cuffs of the pretty silk 
shirt-waists or blouses with linen collars 
that have taken so great a hold on popu- 
lar fancy. A shirt-waist like this, with 
a jacket and skit of a mixed woolen 
material, make an ideal cycling toilette 
for autumn. . 

An ideal finish for the bottom of any 
skirt is given by an underfacing of 
alpaca. This underfacing should be 
about nine or ten inches deep and be 
supplemented by the usual velveteen or 
mohair binding. In regard to bindings 
it may be said that personal preference 
will dictate the kind to be used. Vel- 
veteen, being soft, does not injure the 
shoes as do some of the harder bindings 
but mohair braid with a corded edge 





la few moments. 
dark /a cup of sugar and one and one-half cups | 
| of sweet cider; stir until the sugar 1s 


| 








has wearing qualities that are unex- 


celled. Bindings should be put on with 
the greatest care, as on them the good 
effect of skirts is in no small degree de- 
pendent. 

The Home Department of the Food 
Fair, which this year takes the form of a 
Home Congress, is much more favored 
in the accommodations given it than it 
was two years ago. The lecturers and 
audience are free from interruption of 
any kind, and the busy hum of the fair 
itself hardly penetrates to the quiet in- 
terior. There is a home-like feeling 
pervading the whole department and 
perfect taste is displayed in the carrying 
out of every detail, as is sure to be the 
case with every enterprise Mrs. Rich- 
ardson is in charge of. The program 
provided 1s an especially valuable one 
and the lectures are worthy of far larger 
audiences, although the attendance is 
much better than at the lectures two 
years ago. 

Mrs. Rorer, of the Philadelphia Coek- 


ing School, is giving a series of lectures | 


in the afternoons, on the Therapeutics of 
Diet, and much of the subject matter 
will find a place in our columns in the 
near future. 

Broiled Partridge.— Pluck the birds 
and singe them; examine carefully to re- 
move all shot, then draw them and wipe 
withadamp cloth. Remove the head and 
claws, pulling out as many sinews as 
possible before the legs are cul off. Rub 
all over with soft butter, season with 
salt and pepper and broil over a quick 
fire for about seven minutes on each 
side, cooking the flesh side first. Serve 
with slices of fried hominy and crisped 
bacon, or with parsley and maitre d’ho- 
tel butter.—Table Talk. 

Cider Jeliy.—Soak one-fourth box of 


gelatine in one-half cup of cold water 


until soft, then stand over hot water for 
Add three-fourths of 


dissolved, then strain into moulds. If | 
| desired one mould of jelly may be cut 
/up fine with a silver fork and served as | 


a garnish around a form of jelly, or, 


when it begins to thicken, it may be} 
beaten with a Dover egg-beater until | 
very light and then used as a garnish.— | 


Boston Cooking School Magazine. 





The Significance of Leaves. 


The purpose and condition of the life 
of the tree are revealed in no small meas- 
ure by its leaves. 

The needle of the pine enables the tree 


to withstand a hurricane on a mountain | 


top, yet its slender figure is perfectly 


,adapted to the task of gathering light 


and air for the tree’s life. 

Not less plainly does the diversity of 
character in a leaf reveal the diversity 
of tree life itself. No two leaves are 


/exactly alike; no two trees are exactly 


alike. There are specific as well as ge- 
neric differences which are strongly 


marked. One tree leads a rugged, wild, 


and struggling life; another an easy, | 


luxurious life. The rough and, fuzzy 
leaf of the slippery elm, the silky leaf of 
the beech, the shiny leaf of the gray 
birch, these are all widely different; but 
there are alsu distinct differences be- 
tween the leaves of the several kinds of 
birches, elms, and maples. 

Still, there are puzzling similarities, 
and one is often compelled to study 
minute details in order to make sure of 
a particular species. The catalpa leaf is 
ment.oned as that having the simplest 
form. It is without divisions, and has 
an entire and unbroken edge. The mag- 
nolia leaf, which 1s oval, might as well 
have been taken as the type; and there 
are others equally simple. The most 
complex form of leaf is exemplified in 
that of the horse-chestnut. 

A very interesting exercise may be 
had in tracing the difference in the 
shapes of the leaves of trees of the same 
family, as of the oaks, where we have 
the rounded lobed leaf of the white oak, 








Women Should Understand This 
Strange Nervous Derangement. 





A Symptom ef Something Far More 
Serious—Mrs. Barris, of Beaver Springs, 
Relates Her Experience. 


The spasm at top of wind-pipe, or in 
bronchial tubes, the “ ball rising in the 
throat,” violent beating of the heart; 
laughing and crying by turns; mus- 
cular spasms; throw- 
ing the arms about, 
ete., tell of a 
derangement of 
the female sys- 
tem. 

Any female 
complaint may 
produce hys- 
terics, which 
must be re- 
garded as a 
Symptom 
only. The 
cause, what- 
ever it 
may be 
yields 
quickly = >= 
to Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It acts atonce upon the organ 
affected, and the nerve centers; re- 
moves the cause, and dispels effectually 
the symptoms. 

Mrs. Barris relates her experience 
for the benefit of others. 

“i had been sick with ulceration 
of the womb, causing all kinds of dis- 
agreeable experiences, such as irrita- 
bility, sleeplessness, faintness, and at 
times hysterics. My physician said it 
was the worst case he ever had. My 
back ached, leucorrhea very profuse, 
and I had a severe bearing-down pain. 
The physicians thought I should never 
recover, and as the last remedy, they 
procured your Vegetable Compound. 
! nad not taken more than one-fourth 
of a bottle, before I was more com- 
fortable. I continued its use, also the 
Sanative Wash, and Liver Pills. After 
using four bottles, I was able to be 
out, and do almost all my work. | 
think the Vegetable Compound is the 
only medicine that will cure femal 
complaints, and it will reach the wors: 
cases in a very short time. I know j 
saved my life."—Mrs. M. Barris 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, All drug- 
gists. 


















Carpets = Carpets 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


Wholesale Rooms 


To the Retail ‘Trade for the next thirty days, showing a large stock of 
WILTONS, BRUSSELS, AXMINSTERS. 
VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, and 

| INGRAIN CARPETS 


At lower prices than ever before. Our wholesale trade bas been very light; therefore we are 


| eft with a large stock that must be reduced. We will give the retail purchaser the advantage 
| in every way. 











| JOEL 


GOLDTHUWAIT & CO., 
163 to 169 Washington St., Near Cornhill, Boston. 





| obovate, evergreen leaf of the live oak, 5 
| with numerous transitional and deriva- 
tive shapes. In the maples, too, the 


| typical three-lobed, deeply indented leaf 
|branches out into a great diversity of 


| forms, all easily referable, however, to 
| the primitive one, the peculiarities of | FAMILY 





; 
| #hich are dependent upon the depth, | 


| the number, and the minuteness of the! re 


| notchings.—Popular Science Monthly. 
| ) 


Boston has the first and only kinder- 
garten settlement in the world. Itisa 
memorial to Elizabeth Palm r Peabody. 
the most eminent friend that Froebel 
has ever had in America, and is located 
in a section of the city where play- 
_grounds are undreamed of by the chil- 
dren. Here enthusiastic voung kinder- 
| garteners will live and gladden the com- 
munity with their vivacity and good 
cheer. Every nook and corner of the! 
house is as bright and clean as fresh 
paint, delicately colored paper, muslin | 
curtains, light furnishings and good pic- | 
tures can make them. | 


WED 
WORLD'S FOOD FAIR ss» NEAR. 
oo & HOME CONGRESS. 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Monday. Oct. 5, to Saturday. Nov. 7. Daily, 
| 10 A.M. to 10 p.M. Two hundred dealers in food 
| products will distribute samples to the people. 
Most distinguished men and women in the land 
| to participate in Home Congress (three sessions 


; 9s Dally, 
| daily). Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, of Philadel- | s 8 
| phia, lectures every afternoon on “ Therapeutics ; 
lof Diet.” Season tickets at special rates. Five 
| “Centurion” Bicycles given away to most popu- 5 


lar teacher, pupil, mercantile or manufactory 
establishment employee, letter carrier, street 
or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons 
given away every day to first four hundred wo- 
men purchasing tickets of admission. N. Y. 
Seventh Regiment, Reeves’ Salem Cadet, Lafri- 
cain’s Naval Brigade and Boyle O’Reilly’s Bands, 

ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 


also the Fadettes. Mendelssohn Club, ete. Nbth- 
little book for only 15 cents. The author. Mrs, 


ing like it since the Peace Jubilee. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 

; Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
fa | _ pent what she . talking about. She writes 
| in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
_ 1: A. BLAND, Author of that popular booky she has learned in hek own experiever, wich hae 
HOW TO GET WELL, AND HOW TO KEEP | beena long and varied one, and covering ful'y the 
WELL,” gives medical advice FREE from 2to | Whwle ee Any of ya oe ee who Keep 
. es oo. 66 cows, whether one or one hundred, will do weilto 
5, daily, at the “RUTLAND,” 701 Tremont street read this book. Send fifteen ceuts to ann M can 

Boston. PLOUGHMAN Office, Boston, Mass. 
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POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 
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THE 


United States, 


A HISTORY, 


=_ = 


John Clark Ridpath, LL.D, 


AUTHOR OF THE 
“HISTORY OF THE WORLD,” ETC., ETC 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


With Sketches, Portraits and Diagrams. A Handsome Octavo Volume 
with nearly 800 pages. Weight, 6 pounds; 10 1-4 inches long, 7 1-2 inches 
wide, and 2 1-2 inches in thickness. The most COMPLETE and ‘he most 
| POPULAR History of the United States of America from the Aboriginal 
Times to the Present Day, embracing: An account of the Aborigines: 
Norsemen in the New World: the Discoveries of the Spaniards, English 

and French: the Planting of Settlements; the Growth of the Colonies: 
the Struggle for Liberty in the Revolution; the Establishment of the 
Union, down to the Inauguration of President Harrison; the Develop- 
ment of the Nation; the Civil War. Magnificently illustrated, and = nu- 
merous engravings describing the growth and development of the nation 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ IT. 


NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE BEEN PUBLISHED & book so rich in histor- 
ical incident, so instructive in its method of presentation, and so brillian 
and fascinating in its narrative: and NEVER has there been a time when 
it was so necessary that an American citizen should look back and trace 
the progress of his country, from its early, humble beginnings to its pres- 
ent proud position among the foremost nations of the globe. But the 
book must be seen and read to be properly appreciated. All who im- 
prove the opportunity to secure a copy will be convinced that the many 
encomiums so freely bestowed upon it are fully merited. 

The very many beautiful illustrations, made especially for this work, 
constitute one of its chief attractions. There are, likewise, a large nuin- 
ber of portraits of the leading men of the country, from William Penn 
down to President Harrison. These illustrations are one of its best and 
most important features. 

THIS HISTORY IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS CONCISENESS. In this respect 
it has an advantage over Bancrort’s, or any of the oTHER large histories 
of the United States. The style of the author is at the same time both 
plain and fascinating. In this respeci it is adapted to the ordinary reader. 
No subject is overlooked. Just enough is said upon each topic, and all 
is presented in such a clear and brilliant manner that the attention and 
interest of the reader are constantly assured. = 
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This great Hisiory has received the most emphatic indorsement from 
the best educated men in the land. Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; ex-President White, of Cornell University; Prof. Churchill, of 
Oberlin College; Prof. H. 8. Tarbell. Supt. of Schools, Indiana ; Prof. 
Edwards, of McKendree College; Dr. Buckley, editor of “Christian Advo- 
cate,” and many others of the same class— have given testimonials, In 
which they speak in the highest terms of this work as the most concise, 
the most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, and, on the whole, 
the best American History ever published. | 


No Single Book ever contained such an Amount of Valvatle Ir‘cimeticn 


THE BEST | Filixinox | cob ES SUED 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and aie ntl an 
attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and Dacks 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. _ 
Price, including One Year’s subscription to the 
Ploughman, $3.75. 


This does not include postage or express charges on boon. 
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OUR HOMES. 


ON Nl ell Nall Nal all ll ll ll A ll ll el ll ll ll ll ll 


THE WINGS OF THE STORM. 


lhe ships passed over the water, 
But the wings of the'storm were there, 
And they beat the light back into the night 


rill the sea moaned in + espair. 
They beat their ragged pinions 
ri luck was the heaven's frown, 


And they cleft the waves into vawning graves 
rill the ships in the sea went down. 


Thev beat and beat the ribs of the fleet 
rill the fleet in the sen sank down. 
Now peace brood.« over the water, 
\ i those Wilts Do more are out 
Phat secourged in their wrath the ocean’s path 


And tossed the ships about; 
eat the sea in their anger, 
i they made it shriek and roar, 


With their cruel whips that lashed the ships 
I the ships could bear no more. 
(nd the airs are sweet-——but the ribs of the fleet 
tening on the shore. 


\re wt 


rank HL. Sweet, in the October Symposium. 





WEDDING GIFTS. 


i¢© Old married man said to the bride- 

rroom, Pooh! Presents! Don’t think 

ll get what vou want. IT’ll tell you 

experience. , 

\s the time for our marriage drew 
me | to call at the house every 
ivailable evening and whisper confiden- 

vy to the curly head which exactly 
fit L my that | was the luck- 
earth. On one occasion 

Agnes sighed and murmured dreamily 

that that was just what she felt. 

hat was on the fifth. 

On the twelfth | stopped in a minute 
rT on to see if she loved me as much 

eleven-tifteen the night before. She 

ed that did—that love was un- 

ie—but that she must hurry up- 

stairs now or the dressmaker would get 

her skirt flute-shaped instead of organ- 
piped. 

(on the fourteenth the presents began 
rrive—also the relatives. It became 
nsettled probler which of the two 

numerous. Aggie had cous- 


you 


my 


used 


shoulder 


llow on 


she 


“ e more 


mee removed, L had several uncles 
and aunts. <All were well off: in fact, 
was a curious coincidence that we 


‘only poor branches on our re- 
spective family trees. | was in an in- 
oflice—fire insurance, not lite 
and when [I had communi- 
{to her the news of my recent pro- 
had promptly declared in 

face of her family’s unaccountable 
preference for Henry Walker (who was 


hstiranhee 


Mmion she 


is good a fellow as L by any man- 

ner of means) that to be Mrs. Joseph 

] nsbury and live in a small house on 

a very small income and bliss was pre- 

her ideal of existence. So we 

were not married as a speculation ; nev- 

less, since marriage comes so sel- 

dom in one’s life, we had hopes that our 

moneved relatives would do the hand- 
gOtne thing. 


did. First came a complete set 
nives, forks and spoons in a polished 


wood ease. They were from the cousin 


\uvie had been named for. 
Such a sensible present,” said her 
1 r: ‘they will last a lifetime.” 
Yes,” said I, «¢it will take us a good 
all those out two at a 


fo wear 


Don't you suppose we’re ever going 
tertain any company, Joe?” asked 
tre trtof mrp-affections;tepping tet 
heek with one of the forks. 


fhe same night | had a note from her, 


DeEAREST Jo} You ought to see 
velv after dinner coffee spoons 
| Cousin Milly has sent—no two 


Orange plush case. Isn’t 1t ex- 
Don’t tell, dear, but I almost 

‘1 been something else, for I 
some of the girls are going to give 


oons.”” 


rest of this letter was not inter- 

y to you. 
| was the beginning of an ava- 
of spoons—charter oak spoons, 


monument 
: us, Witch spoons, por- 
spoons (1 called these last our pic- 

and that they 
should be framed in ribbons and hung 
1) in the parlor). One of our friends 
1 pair of salted almond spoons, 

ine that we would exchange them if 
vere duplicated, but it turned out 

that those were the only we had. 


meu Spoons, soldiers’ 


bust spoons, 


vallerv, suggested 


ones 


sugar spoons were all marked. 
here were five of them. 
isu time-honored custom nm our 


e when one of us is married for the 
to «““combine’” and buy a picture; 
uu could generally tell what yeara 
wedding came off by a glance at 


nins 


parlor wall. Williams, who was 
married in 1884, had “Far Away,” 
swn'’s, a few vears later, was ** The 


Ours was, of course, the 
itest thing out. It had a silver frame. 
\s the days went by and pieces of 
silver piled up on us | was more than 
nee reminded of the couple whose 
ourtship was conducted in Browning- 
ind who were fitted out by their 
iimiring friends with a Browning tea 
set, With quotations around the edge. 
Oh. the little more, and how much it 
2’? [he Fords had a run on china, 
bat a wood deal of it got broken the first 


ites.” 


Three F 


year. The Smiths’ specialty was etch- 
ings: they had enough for every room 
in the house—only they never had a 
house; they have boarded ever since 


thev were married. Finally the climax 
eame when my old Uncle John sent us 
a solid silver tea set. I hadn’t expected 
inything from him, unless, perhaps, a 
Bible or a Webster’s unabridged, for he 
didn’t enjoy giving anything away. 
\ovie was getting too tired to be very 
enthusiastic, but her mother was de- 
liehted, and it was no use thinking that 
{ would just have had the 
money. 

“Tins makes one hundred and three, 
dear—nine more than Susie Fish had,” 
said her sister. 

“One hundred and two,” said Aggie. 

‘««No, dear, one hundred and three— 
one hundred and two came this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I know I never shall get this list 
right!” exclaimed Aggie, diving for her 
blank book. 

“Look out, or you'll be handing that 
book to the parson for a prayer-book,” 
said I. 

‘“Wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” she 


soon 


as 


answered, smiling; Aggie could smile | 


when she was tired. 
Well, we were married. A man 
breathes easier when it’s over with. 
‘But Aggie,” I said, as the carriage 
door slammed on us, ‘‘if it ever happens 
to us again, let’s leave out the heathen 
superstitions.” 





«| know it,” said Aggie. ‘I begged ec | never thought of that,” she replied, | 


them not, but they would smuggle some | blushing. 


»in. See any in my hair?” 

‘*Some in your hat brim.” 

| brushed her off, and she seized the 
newspaper I had caretully brought 
along to look like an old married man, 
and corjured with it a minute, holding 
it out by an improvised handle. 

‘Tere,’ she said, “the very children 
in kindergarten know how to make 
paper dustpans; now brush the carriage 


seat.” 


When we got out I gave the hackman | 


a dustpanfal of rice with a bill on top. 

“There, burn it,” said I. 

**Did you see him chortle in his joy?” 
said Aggie, giggling. ‘‘Joe,do you feel 
like a married couple?” 

‘*Lots,” said I. 

ur ten days in Washington had only 
one bogie—the blank book. Agygie said 
she must finish her notes. All I could 
do was to sit by and fret, and put on 
the stamps; and she told me I hindered 
her more than I helped, and she was 
awfully glad to have me around; it made 
her feel better. 

We began housekeeping in a cheerful 
way in a little house on a new street. It 
was something like to come home to 
one’s own dinner table. We had so 
much silver that it looked funny with 
our plain china; nobody had given us a 
lot of ice-cream sets and things. I tell 
yo t, marriage is a lottery when it comes 
to wedding presents. I liked seeing 
Aggie’s face in the sugar bow], though 
Every night the little maid (imported, 
to live up to the spoons,) brought them 
and all the rest up-stairs op a tray, and 
we packed them away in the chest we 
had made—and a pretty penny it cost, 
with its combination lock—which went 
into the end of the closet where nobody 
could get at it. One night we came 
home at twelve from areception, and as 
we stole upstairs, not to wake the sleep- 
ing handmaiden, Aggie so sleepy her- 
self that she tripped on her wedding 
gown and I had to hold her, we came 
upon the whole array on the floor out- 
side our door. 

‘‘Isn’t it impo-ing? So safe!” said I. 

‘[ shan’t care anything about going 
out evenings any more if I’ve got to put 
that silver away after I get home,” said 
Aggie, desperately. 

‘*Let it stay there.” 

“Oh, | can’t. Mamma thinks we’re 
awfully careless. We don’t appreciate 
things enough. She says if any one had 
given her such elegant things when she 
was married she wouldn’t have dared to 
close her eyes.” 

‘*Take more than that to keep my eyes 
open.” 

But | helped Agnes shove the tray 
under a chair and drape the train of her 
wedding dress over it. 

‘What on earth are you doing, Ag- 
vie?” L asked, on coming in for dinner 
one day. All lL could see was one foot 
and a skirt ruffle in the closet. 

Aggie scrambled up enough to catch 
me round my knee. 

“Oh, Joe, I’m so glad ~ou’ve come!” 

‘What is it? You're ready to cry.” 

“That's what L like about you; you 
i have to be explained to. Henry 
iker wouldn’t have known I felt like 
ing if ’'d screamed it at him!” 

That made me feel pretty good (though 
dinner wasn’t ready). 

“But what—” 

‘It’s the silver! IL came up tochange 
the forks and spoons so they should get 
worn alike, and I’ve shut the paper with 
the combination in the chest, and I can’t 
remember what it was!” 

I got down beside her. 
than Mexico in that closet. 
tried the lock. 

‘*Do keep your dresses out of the way. 
They tickle the back of my neck.” No 
vood. Well, I guess we'll use the old 
forks today,” said I: «‘I don’t believe 
they'll fade away yet awhile.” 

“Oh, Um so sorry; but they’re every 
one shut up in that chest.” 







It was hotter 
I turned and 


So we laughed. What else was there 
to do? It was funny when Deming 
came home with me to tea—we’d asked 
him some days before. It wouldn’t have 
been funny with some girls. The table 
looked principally white china, and the 
kitehen knives and forks didn't 
round. Ever cut omelet with a pewter 
spoon? Itis great. 

It wasn’t quite so funny when three 
hot days had gone by and we had near- 
ly smothered sojourning in the closet, 
and no news of the combination. 


vO 


‘«Don’t tell mamma,” pleaded my wife. 
I began to think I should have to callin 
a locksmith, when one evening Aggie 
startled me by jumping out of bed ery- 
ing, ‘I’ve got it! ve got it!” 

“Got what—a nightmare?’ 

“I’ve gotthe combination! lve been 
working on it all the time, and it just 
came to me in my sleep. Get right up, 
Joe, and hold the light, and mind you 
don’t set anything on fire.” In another 
two minutes the front of the chest fell 
down, and behold our household gods! 
“If anybody wants to steal them be- 
tween now and daylight, they can, that’s 
all.” said Aggie, ‘but I’m not going to 
shut that lock again tonight for any- 
body ye 

In the fall there was a burglar scare 
about town, and Agnes’ mother came 
over and gave her a lecture upon lock- 
ing the windows. She said we really 
ought to have a burglar alarm. To please 
her, [ had one putin. Election night I 
went down town, telling Aggie not to 
sit up for me, for I should wait for the 
returns. It was one o’clock when I 
opened the front door very softly, not to 
disturb Agnes. Br-r-r-br-r-ke-plunk! 
I had forgotten the alarm. 

Before I had time to say a word or 
even turn down my coat collar, my wife 
appeared at the head of the stairs. 
pointed a pistol at me. Her hair hung 
loose, and she was in her—well, never 
mind: but she looked distractingly 
pretty. 

“If you come one step further I fire!’ 
she cried. 

‘<Iv’s Joe, Agnes,” said I, meekly. 

‘I don’t believe it! Take off your 
hat!” 

I took it off and made her a low bow. 

‘«Don’t shoot your husband; he’s do- 
ing the best he can.” 

Agnes laughed hysterically. 

“Oh, Joe, I was so frightened.” 

I rushed upstairs and caught her. 
took away the pistol, and wrapped her 
/up in her dressing-gown. 

‘Do you think you ought to appear 
| before burglars in this costume?” I in- 
| quired. 


She | 


tol at your own husband!” 

“It wasn’t loaded, Joe.” 

‘*Agnes Lounsbury,” said I, ‘*do you 
mean to say you were so rash as to aim 
at me with a pistol that wasn’t loaded?” 

‘‘But L shouldn’t have fired it, any- 
way; it wasa’t cocked.” 

‘‘Well, this ends the watchman bur- 
|glar alarm business,” said I. ‘*We’ve 
had about as much of it as we want. 
Tomorrow we'll decide what silver we 
want to use every dav, and the rest shall 
gv down to the bank.” 

We are able to breathenow. Thesil- 
ver stands on the sideboard, and as yet 
; nobody has carried it off; if they do, 

Agnes’ mother will say she expected it, 
for we aren’t the careful people they 
used to be in her generation. Once in 
a while Aggie quarrels with me because 
some dish or other that would make a 
show for company is at the bank, and I 
don’t see my way clear to bring it home 
under my arm. 

‘You can have them all home and 
trust to luck if you’d rather,” I say. 

‘I'd rather they were at the bank, be- 
cause then I should have them, you 
know.” 

‘‘Don’tsee it,” said I, ‘‘but it’s just as 
you say.” 

When our anniversary came around, 
we had a present and a nore from one of 
Agnes’ elderly friends. The note ran 
this way: 

“My Dear Mrs. Lounspury:—We 
send you our best congratulations on 
your anniversary. My husband will 
have his little joke, you know, and as 
some one told him that the Lounsburys 
had so much silver given them on their 
wedding that it was a positive embar- 
rassment to them, he says you ought to 
be ashamed of being such plutocrats at 
your age, while the older generation has 
not even accumulated souvenir spoons, 
and sends you this little gift to remind 
you of the fact.” 

“QO Joe! it’s silver!” for I had punch- 
ed a hole in the paper. ‘No, it isn’t; 
no, it isn’t, it’s plated. We can keep it. 
It’s a pudding-dish, or for oysters, you 
know. How kind. And plated, too. 
It didn’t cost much, Joe, did it?” 

‘¢A few dollars, I should think.” 

‘‘How good! Perhaps even less, Joe.” 

‘«Perhaps so; it’s rather light weight.” 

‘Isn't it delightful? We'll have some 
oysters in it tomorrow night, and ask 
them over to tea. I should feel dread- 
fully to have that taken,” I heard her 
murmur that evening. 

‘*What for?’ 

‘‘Because it’s such a comfort to have 
one thing that vou don’t care whether 
it’s stolen or not.” 

“Yon are getting sleepy, Aggie. But 
I know one thing that ‘goes on, goes on 
forever.’”’ 

“What?” 

“Our storage rent. I reckon ina few 
years we'll have paid for the whole out- 
fit, and then we'll fetch it home and 
keep open house for burglars with a 
clean conscience.” 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Joe,” 
wife.—Waverley Magazine. 


said my 





Gen. Joe J ohnston’s ‘Yarn. 


Perhaps the most touching incident 
arising in connection with the war that 
I now recall came to my notice on a 
railway train which also bore as a pass- 
enger the very pretty young wife of a 
soldier, who by daring bravery had se- 
cured promotion from the ranks to a 
confederate captaincy. The wife was a 
Pennsylvania girl whom he had met 
while visiting in the North, had mar- 
ried and taken to his southern home just 
before the breaking out of the war. He 
was one of the first to enlist in the con- 
federate army; and to devote himself 
more completely to the cause, he sent 
his wife, at the first boom of the guns at 
Fort Sumter, back to her parents in 
Pennsylvania, to remain till the great 
struggle was ended. 
Now, in 1866, five years after their 
separation, she was on her way South 
to rejoin her husband and place in his 
arms their four-year-old daughter, whom 
he had never seen. It was not long be- 
fore all the passengers on our car knew 
|the story, and there was not a man 
among us who did feel a tenderness for 
and a protecting interest in both. There 
never was a woman whose heart was 
' more fuil of love and joy. She could do 
nothing but talk of the captain, ani 
wonder if he had changed so that she 
could not recognize him, or if he would 
not be able to recognize her. 
would fall to wondering if he would 
know his little daughter if he met her in 
the street by her resemblance to himself, 
which, as he had never set eyes on her, 
did not seem probable. Throughout 
that long day’s ride we all entered heart- 
ily into that dear little woman’s hopes, 
fears, doubts and joys, and shared them 
to such an extent that we were quite as 
| anxious to see the captain as she was. 

We reached our journey’s end, and be- 
fore the train had fairly stopped, a tall, 

| elegantly proportioned fellow of twenty- 
| seven came bounding into our car. The 
| little woman gave such a scream of joy 


as I never can forget, and in less time} 
than I can tell it was standing in the car| fields stretched before him, and deep in| 


aisle clasped in the young soldier’s man- 
ly arms, and tears of joy unutterable 
coursed down two beautiful young faces 
|as their hps met. For my own part, my 
own eyes were so full of blinding moist- 
ure that I could see nothing when the 
proud and happy young wife and moth- 
er led her husband for the first time 
to the place where their little child lay 
sleeping.—Springfield Republican. 





Compact Plants. 


If one makes a study of the subject, 
the appearance of the window plants as 
|'a whole may be very much improved. 
This is best accomplished by having only 
/such plants as are compact for the main 
One does not want 





| retiance. 
plant of this variety, for only formality 
| would thus result. But the window is 
better without sprawling plants, leggy 
plants and over-large plants. Letafew 
| of graceful growth and a few with strap 
| leaves, or even with parallel veining, be 
|} used with the general run of compact 
| growers, and the effect will be very good 
as to neatnes3, as well as to other char- 


| acteristics.—American Gardening. 








One can never be crushed by sorrow 
who is unselfish in a sense of the duty 
of loving service for others.—H. Clay 
| Trumbull. 


| ‘And to think you should point a pis- | 


| shaded shop. 


Then she! 


every | 


OCTOBER. 


| . : 
| ten the little blue camel and its compan- 
DELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 


ions have not changed. They are the 
same now as then. 
pond “I'll take that,” he said shortly, as he 
| Now flaming sunsets, skies so blue, and gorgeous | turned away. 

leaves appear. ge ie te Sg 
The tints and shades ot color bright, all red, and At home his wife laughed when she 


gold, and green, » . 
Avd “loaded wagons” from the farms with | 5*W the woy. Pg ¥ 
‘Baby is too young for a Noah’s ark, 


yellow corn are seen. 
The Master’s hand is shown this month in|shesaid. ‘*Why did you buy it?” 
‘There was a little blue camel in it,” 


pictures rich and rare; 
replied, vaguely. 


No painter ever vied with him, 
him compare. aa : : 

The wifelaughed as she kissed her 

husband. 


IN A TOY SHOP. | ‘[ faney you bought ‘that for another 

‘baby,” she said, tenderly, with perfect 

He walked into the toy shop with the |understanding.—N. Y. Mail and Ex- 

uncertain air bred by unfamiliarity. He | press. 

was not old—perhaps fifty ; he may, in- | E “i 

deed, have been younger. The lines Cripple Creek as It Is. 

about the mouth and the crow’s-feet | Most mini . : selaials ional 

about the eyes told of a life that had been | | - a ae are dreary, bleak 

none too easy,and yet there was that | and cold _ Winter and -—s ate oh cheer- 

subtile air of prosperity about him, too, | ful in summer; but Cripple Creek is an 

exception to the general run. Here the 


that in turn told its tale. ayaa te pment SLRSN" 3 “ee Nag 
Outside in the street the sun beat} oe, Gee grows sae pee 


down on the white sidewalk with a glare | clad, with miles of carriage roads and 
that reflected even into the carefully | hundreds of miles of good trail, or bridle 
i ) wa } . . . 

Behind the counters the | paths, little sunny vales full of wild 


BY 


October is the “opal month,” the jewel of the | 


and none with | 
he 











young women stood or sat in small|"Wers where crystal brooks gurgle | 
A S | . » aT AY ‘rj »! 
groups. They looked cool and pretty in se gy = a gt — nee. ye ne 
their light summer frocks. On the} ere See an ee eee | 


aw.y through forests of pine, while the: 
Midland, after crossing an open park, | 
drops suddenly into dark canons, deep 
|gorges and wild glens. The scene 
from Cripple Creek at morning when 
heaven’s searchlight teeters up over the 
shoulder of Pike’s Peak, catching the 
summit of Sangre de Christo range and 
burning its way down to the base, show- 
ing every gorge and peak—almost every 


counters were toys, heaps piled on heaps, 
it seemed to the man, although the ar- | 
rangemert was orderly enough. 

For a moment he stood in the door- 
way. Afte~ the glare of the street the | 
shop seemed almost in darkness. Grad- 
ually the forms of the young women 
were outlined to his sight, and then he 
saw dimly the things on the counters. 


An officious - wo gg young | pinion —fifty miles away, is worth 
man came forward rubbing his hands. | crossing the Atlantic to see. More 


Within a minute the man was in charge 


, . gorgeous still is the scene at evening, 
of a cool-looking young woman, with a 


: . when the sun teeters down across the 
pretty smile and a gracious manner.| western range and burns its way up to 
Almost before he knew it the man was! the top of Pike’s Peak, turning the trees 
talking with her and explaining things 
that needed no explanation. 

‘“‘T want to geta er—er—er, : 
you know,’ he said. 

“Yes,sir,” said the 


| to torches and the crags and spires to 
|splinters of gold. The thousands of 
t OY; | tourists who will go to the top of the 
‘Peak next summer can, by the aid of 

; young woman. | their glasses, look down into these great 
‘Here is a very pretty doll. How | gold tields and count a half dozen busy 
would that do? and she brought out ‘towns, holding no less than twenty-five 
a wonderful creation with eyes that | ,jousand souls, that have been built up 
opened and shut, and long blonde curls. | pound the original camp of the cripples. 
it was dressed in a pale blue silk gown. | | ast summer they ran suburban trains 


a y , ik > ¢ ? Aske . 
How do you like that?’ asked the | every hour out of Cripple Creek, and 





young woman, holding the doll up for | now they are to have a free delivery of 


inspection. [Then she pressed a hidden | mails, and there is talk of another rail- 
sarin ‘road direct from Denver. This latter 


‘‘Mamma, mamma, papa, papa!” said | 
the doll. : 
‘Great Scott! what’s that?” almost | 


enterprise, it seems, would be a sense- 
less undertaking, not at all necessary to 


the prosperity of the camp nor the 
shouted the man. = ‘eq | Country at large. The sharp competi- 
“T was making the doll talk,” replied | tion between the rival roads already 


the girl. 

‘*Do they make dolls that talk?” asked 
the man. 

‘*Why,” said the girl. with a pitying 
smile, ‘*they did that ten years ago.” 

‘«Did they ?” said the man; ‘‘well, vou 
see, it’s a good many years since I’ve seen 
any toys.” 

‘Shall I send it 
young woman. 

«“No,” said the man, *‘I don’t think 
that would do at all. I suppose you 
think I’m a pretty old man to be buy- 
ing toys,” he continued, irrelevantly, 
‘but you see, I’ve been so busy trying 
to get rich that I never had time to think 
of getting married till about two years 
ago. Been out West all the time,” he 
continued, half sadly, ‘‘and, somehow, | 
I didn’t see many things like that out 
there. ’ 

‘‘Here is something else that you 
might like, sir,’ interposed the young 
woman, as she brought out a wonderful 
locomotive and train of cars. She 
pressed a spring, and the engine bell 
rang, the whistle blew, and off the train 


there will insure low rates, probably 
‘lower than the railroads can afford. 
| What more do they need? —Review of 
Reviews. 


The Load of a Dust Storm. 


Blow dust is a general and familiar 
nuisance to housekeepers over the entire 
West. A minimum estimate, verified 
by direct observation, for the quantity 
of dust settling on floors during such 
| storms is about afourteenth of an ounce 
of dust on a surface of a square yard in 
half a day. A maximum estimate made 
on the basis of the above newspaper 
accounts would be at least five pounds 
to a square yard of surface for a storm 
lasting twenty-four hours. If we then 
suppose that a house that is twenty-four 
teet wide and thirty-two feet long has 
open crevices, Which average a sixteenth 
of an inch in width and have a running 
length in windows and doors of one 
hundred and fifty feet, the wind may be 
supposed to enter half of the crevices 
with a velocity of five miles per hour 





home?” asked the 


started on the circular track. for the time the storm lasts, or for 
‘‘Is that what they calla toy?’ asked twenty-four hours. The dust may be 
the man. ; ; supposed to settle on not less than 


eighty-five square yards of surface, in- 
cluding floor space and horizontal sur- 
faces of furniture. The minimum 
estimate, based on these figures, gives 
us two hundred and twenty-five tons of 
dust to the cubic mile of air. The 
maximum estimate would be one hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand tons.— 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly. 


“Thatis certainly a toy.” replied the 
girl, with a 'augh. 

‘‘[ wish I could remember some of 
the things [I had to play with when I 
was a boy,” mused the man; ‘I don’t 
suppose you could get me a Noah’s ark, 
could you?” he continued, doubtfully. 

“Tl see, sir,” said the young woman, 
‘‘but they’re awfully old-fashioned.” 

‘«Mebbe so; mebbe so,” said the man 
absently. 

The young woman walked to the rear 
of the shop and soon returned with the 
toy in question. 

Yes, there it was. The Noah’s ark! 
It hadn’t changed a bitin all the vears 
that had fled. The same old gabled roof, 
one side of which opened like the lid of 
abox. The same square walls, with the 





Anp what does your anxiety do? It 
does not empty to-morrow, brother, of 
its sorrow; but, ah! it empties to-day of 
its strength. It does not make you es- 
cape the evil, it makes you unfit to cope 
with it when itcomes. It does not bless 
/to-morrow, and it robs to-day. For 
every day has its burden. God gives 
us power to bear all the sorrows of his 
little green windows; the same narrow | ™aking; but he does not give Us the 
ledge around the bottom, and the pic- | Power to bear the sorrows of our owD 
ture of the dove, bearing the branch of | making, which the anticipation wee engl 
olive, painted on the side. row most assuredly is.—lan Maclaren. 

Slowly the man opened the box and 
began to take out the little figures. His 
hands actually trembled with delight. 
The wonderfully made green trees, stand- 
ing on the little brown bits of wood that 
are meant to represent mother earth. 
The quaint figures of men and women; 
the soldiers, with their little wooden 
staffs. Andthenthe animals. Where 
has their like ever been seen before? 

He spread them out before him and 
looked at and beyond them, and the 
shop and the glare of the sidewalk with- 
out vanished from his vision. Green 








TIS Luv; THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD GO ROUND.” 





their hollows nestled the little white) 
house with the bright green blinds and | 
the red chimney. 


Some people think money is a greate1 
wer than love. Oh! What a mistake 
e how the great money kings are con 


| trolled by the little boy Cupid! See how 
In front of the house was a narrow | the great soldiers and men of power are 
little walk bordered on each side with| twisted around his little fingers! 


: io A womans most precious possession is 

sweet peas in bloom. How they smell! the capacity for awakening pure and noble 

He could even smeli them herein the’ love. More potent than wit or intellect i: 

shop. Then he looked up. The girl | pow pee sw d capacity for happy wifehooc 
as oj . 3 " } and motherhood. ‘ 

was wearing a bunch of those wonderful | "4 woman who is weak or diseased in the 

blossoms in her belt. He had not no- 


‘ — organism of her sex is deprived of 
ticed them before, and he had almost e power and prestige which naturally be 


orgotten h swee ose blossoms ec: long to her. Such troubles are not a ne 
eae Sew —opiggr thos loss — - cessity. Perfect health and strength of the 
smell. There is a small lad running up 


feminine organism is insured by prope: 
care and the aids afforded by enlightenec 
medical science. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription cures all weaknesses and diseases 
of woman’s special organism. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. No other physician has had a more 
extensive practice or greater success in the 
treatment of women’s diseases. No othe: 
such perfect and scientific remedy for these 
ailments has ever been devised. It has re. 
stored health, strength and womanly powe1 
to tens of thousands of women. 

Women who would understand their own 

rs and possibilities should read Doctor 
erce’s thousand - page illustrated book, 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.’ It is the most interesting and 
enlightening book of the kind ever pub. 
lisked. A paper- bound copy will be sent 
absolutely fee to any one sending 21 one- 
cent og to pay the cost of mailing on/y. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N.Y. For a handsome 


the narrow walk toward the house. One 
arm, broken by a fall from a tree, hangs 
limp by hisside. A sweet-faced woman 
comes rushing out to meet him, and 
with acry of tender love gathers him | 
‘into herarms. He lies in her arms, sob- 
| bing, while they rushforadoctor. And 
| as he lies there, bearing the pain as best 
| he can, the little sister comes toddling 
/up with something in her hand for him. 
| «Take dis, Tommy; oo hurt,” and she 
| hands him the choicest treasure of all her 
treasures,—the little blue camel from the 
Noah’s ark! 

And here, almost half a century later, 
‘he stands with something warm and 
sticky held tight in his hand. - He opens 
it, and lying in his palm is the little blue 
camel from the Noah’s ark! 








| Part can lie on mortgage. 


NO HOUSEKEEPER USING A 


GLENWOOD 


RANCE 


Wiil be bothered to know whether the oven 
The THER- 
MOMETER on the oven door tells the 
exact heat, and when the oven is just right 
to cook Meat, Bread, Cake and Pies 


is hot enough or too hot. 


perfectly. 


Sold in all prominent cities and towns 
throughout New England. 


MADE BY WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 














MAN WANTED 


To enter retai! milk busi-ess near hustling town. 
Success is assured and an unusual offer is made 
to the right party. Call and 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE. 


get particulars at Washington, D. 
and list i 


Who can think 
of some simple 
thing to patent? 
may bring you wealth. 
RN & CO., Patent Attor- 
C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
of two hundred inventions wanted. 


Wanted—An Idea 
Front FT WEDDERS 





- ——— 


FARMS FOR SALE 





* 
27 


] REEZY HILL FRUIT FARM. 


divided, mowing,tillage aud pasturage; 124 | 


one of the best markets in the state. Brick h) ase 
nine rooms, painted, two open fireplaces; w..0 
house, barn, mil: and ice house, greenhouse tor 
early vegetables, hotbeds and sashes. Hennery 
for 100 hens, buildings in good condition. Fine 
apple orchard in bearing two peach orchards of 
over 200 trees; crop of 1894 over 40 bushels 
Young orchardjof apples, cherries and plums just 


acres well ‘ PF\HREE miles from South Deerneld on the We 


side of the Connecticut River. The farm ©" 
sists of about fifty acres mowing and tillage, fifty 
of pasture convenient to barn, and twenty wood 
and timber; forty-one acres of this land in ene 
piece on the bank of the river is as good land fur 
corn, tobacco, onions or grass as there is in the 
valley; the remainder is mowing and orchard. 
The buildings consists of good, thorough built 
house, two stories, with ell and woodshed, four- 


beginning to bear, besides a dozen plum: two dozen | teen rooms, well painted, blinded, and slate roof; 


year and seven cherry trees in fine bearing. 
1alf acre black and red raspberries. 
bed, some currants and blackberries, 150 choice 
grapevines bearing finely. Spring fed pasture 
timber of all kinds Tn pasture. 

trees beginning to bear. 
apes for early market. 

etable plants. Vegetables grown and marketed 
in 1894 150 bu. tomatoes. 20 bu. onions, 35 bu 
potatoes, 25 bu. turnips 
rots, 500 cabbages and 2000 celery. 
cellar, two stalls and two tie-ups. 
school, fine neighborhood, 24% miles to P. O. 
stores and churches. Will include pots, crates 
boxes, etc., on hand, upwards of 1000. A fine yard 


Barn with 
Near gooc 


20 bu. beets, 18 bu. car- | section). 


One | anearly new horse and corn barn 43x28, 24x16 
Strawberry | basement under all for swine, wagons, etec., roo 


covered with slate, barn painted, one barn about 
28x128,in good repair, but rather old, running 


100 young walnut | spring water at house, barn and milk house,cream 
Lettuce,beets, and tur- | taken at the door; plenty of apples, pears, plums 
Ready sale for veg | and grapes. 


The location is pleasant, nice shady 
a in summer and dairying, stock raising, to- 
acco or Onions (the — money crops in this 

This farm would make a nice summer 

home for city parties who wish to engage in agri- 
culture. Price. $5500, which is less than the as- 
sessed valuation. Parties desiring to look at the 
lace can come by the B. & M. to South Deerfield, 

hree miles, or East Deerfield by Fitchburg R.R., 


in front house with shade, shrubbery and flower | five miles,and we will meet them, provided we re- 


beds; facing south. 


F Village in sight. This prop 
erty is free and clear. 


Price for quick sale $1600 
This is the bargain of 
the year. Curiosity seekers need not apply. Own 
er is going south. Further information freely give: 





NINEST POULTRY PLANT in New England 
Near city of 85,000 populetion, 25 miles fron 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top a. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; capa 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. pe 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3--75x 12; No. 4- 
100x15; No. 5—72x15. Two smaller ones, 123 
24, and 8x16—all having varying from 6¢ 
to 100 feet in length. uildings facing south 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 worth pine 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City wate: 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. 


| sired. 


ceive notice. 





ARM OF 200 ACRES, situated in the best 
farming section of Massachusetts, between two 
villages, oue and one-half miles to each. This farm 
will keep forty head cattle and team easily. Hay 
cut by machine and of good quality; 125 apple 
trees in bearing condition; plenty of wooc Vor 
home use, and 100 M. pine timber for market. 
Pastures extra good, free from brush and wel) 
watered. Water at buildings is never failing. Ar- 
tesian well near barn seventy-four feet deep, water 
thrown into barn by windmill. House has large 
rooms sat | repaired, with piazzas, etc., painted 
and blinded. Barn 126 feet long, with shed at 
tached, seventy-two feet long. Silo 100 tons ca 
fom wagon and carriage house, ice house,wood 
ouse and hennery. Buildings set on high land 
and command fine view. Fine maple and elm 


Dwelling | shade trees along road and about buildings. Price 


house ten rooms; baru 50x50; fine cellar; joins | $6000 for farm; will sell personal propersy if de- 


carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, ep 
gine. Mann power bone eutter; clover cutter 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monarch 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On main 
roac,electrics soon to pass. 1%4 mile to store 
postoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 plum 
20 apple, 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries 
100 blackberies, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga 
tion solicited. Address J. A. WILLEY, 
178 DEVONSHIRE SrT., BosToNn. 


rT™wO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being i 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 100x5( 
and 132x43 and connected; piggery 127x15. Al) 
newly painted and arranged in the most modern 
and convenient order. 
divided into four secti ns, running water in eacb 
sectlon. Water to all buildings from two never 
ae springs. 150ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall." Cuts 100 tous 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
it canvot be excelled. Investigate this. 
ally examined. 
WILLEY. 


hite 


lye IT, POULTRY AND VEGETABLE Farm, 
about ten acres, including one of the best 
peach or hardsin Massachusetts. Over 600 peach 
trees in full bearing, 80 prunus simoni, 100 pear, 
50 plum, and 30 cherry just beginning to bear; 
1000 Fay’s Prolific currauts 4 years old, 50 bbls. 
apples this year; hotbeds for 80 sash Buildings 
in excellent repair; house 14 rooms, large bar, 
practically new; new carriage house, woodshed 
and granary, workshop and new clapboarded 
hennery for 100 hens. Running water supplies 
house, barn and hotbeds (14 faucets). Deltehitful 
neighborhood; oue mile to stores, depot, P. O., 
and churches. Here is a cosy farm in Al condi- 
tion—don’t let it pass. Peaches alone will pay 
for itin afew years. Best of reason for selling. 
$3000 down, balance on mortgage if desirew, or 
will exchange equity for Boston suburban house, 
if in a good locality. For full particulars address 
J. A. WILLEY,17# Devonskire St., Boston. Per- 
sonally examined. 
16(¢ ACRE FARM on Boston & Albany 
WUI- road, within three miles of the city of 
Marlboro, A splendid opportunity for milk and 
vegetable business. Buildings all painted and in 
good condition. Eight-room house; barn 40x80; 
piggery. hennery and other outbuildings. Wood 
enough to more than pay for farm; good market 
for same. Level land, easy to cultivate; grass cut 
by machine. Will carry 20 head and team. Best 
of water at house and barn. Price $7000, Easy 


terms. Will rent to responsible parties with priv- | Library. 


ilege of buying. Address J. B. PARMENTER, 
12 Maple St.. Marlboro, or MAss. PLOUGHMAN. 

YOUTH SHORE BARGAINS.—27 
.) Boston, 10 acres fine garden 
wood, 1000 cords marketable wood, besides 
quantities of sleeper stock. Good 9-room house, 
ell, shed and carriage house, with cranberry loft 
capacity 500 bbls. Buildings newly shingled ane 
painted; good American neighbors, and near. 
nice cranberry bog can be started on the farm. 
Bank will loan $1500, and allow wood to be cut. 
Being near the salt water, some fine building lots 
ean be sold. Price $2900. 


miles from 
land, 30 of 


YEAD THIS. $1900 buys it. 275 acres, with 

& all the tools. Farm keeps 10 cows, 5 young 
stock and 2 horses; within 24 miles of one at 
| Maine’s principal creameries, also stores, P. O., 
churches, station, and sweet corn canneries; 9- 
room house recently built, wood shed, cattle shed, 
barn 40x6 + with cellar; cemented cellar to house. 


ure | 


Cellar under entire barns | 


| 


Personal property consists of thirty-seven 
head, four horses, twenty-two hogs and 
Farm is well equipped with tools and mac 


1 RAND OPENING for florist, ten miles from 

¥ Boston, Population 7000. Two greenhouses 
00x18, each is double, one small one 31x11. 
Hotbeds 150 feet long, potting sheds, office ip 
front of small house. Soiler room, one large 
“Furman” steam poiler (pew). one small hot-water 
boiler for small house. Houses have good pitched 
roofs. Right slope of land. 
tween $2000 and $3000. Trade well established. 
New seven-room house, bath and reception hall, 
furnace, hot water, set tubs, two bay windows, 
open fire place in parlor, nice lawn, piazza, two- 
story house built six years. Stable 20x25, one 
stall, three tie ups for cows, carriage house 20x25, 
| Property faces on two streets. Two minutes to 
electrics, eight minutes walk to “Centre Station.” 
Price $7000, $8000 cash, balance ‘at five and one- 
half per cent. 


come. 
hinery. 


Yearly receipts be- 





mre 


™ ACRES located in one of the finest 
eF towns on border of Lake Champlain, 
known the world over for its fruit and agricultu- 
ralworth Comprising two adjoining farms. Will 
be sold as one or separately. Has been under 





one management for 25 years. Land lies welt;t? 
well watered and yields excellent crops: has sep- 

| arate and complete set of buildings in good re 

| pair, a fine brick creamery, 2 story 24x44,ell 1 
storv 20x30, slate roof; 12 h. p. boiler, 5h. p. 


Person. | Cngine, De Laval Separator, 400 gallon churn, 
Photograph at office of J. A — butter worker, capacity 1500 ths. per hour, 
1 


as made 44,000 ths. of butter ina season. Farmis 
well fenced with stump and rail fence; pastures 
well watered, supply at house and barns never 
failiny ; soil is a clay loam; yields large crops; 
ay will average 1% tons per acre; 300 acres in 
tillage,65 in wood. remainder in pasturing. A 
fine chance is here opened to some one’s enter- 
prise. Sold at a sacrifice to settle an estate. 


Terms made easy if desired. 
Q ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M., ten miles 
eJ from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. 
Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 
peach, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 
10 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 
All buildings paiited and blinded and built three 
ears a0. Price 85500. 





] OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 

Ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar; 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
sash. Sold on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 





NOR SALE IN HINGHAM —12 ACRES of 
the finest of garden land, less than one-half 
from station, stores, churches and Public 
Opposite the fine residence of H. G. 
Jordan. Land is free from stone and borders 
river. Price of the land is $850, if taken at once. 
7(0 feet frontage on fine street. An excellent 
place for Boston business man. 


mile 





LL STOCKED.—For sale, 145 acre river farm 

114 miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. 
7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar; 2 poultry 
houses (one cost $1500). Now carr: ing 50 head 
and 5horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Owner 
sells milk at coor; an excellent opportunity for 
retail route; a’so market gardening. Four acres 
Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
isengaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 
ings. 11% acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple. 
Age of owner demands a change 
Wes AND POULTRY 

A. Station. 65 acres, 7 
tillage and pasturage. 


26 miles from B. & 
: of wood, remainder 
Keeps ten head and pair 


Runnw g water at house and barn; all buildings | horses. For fruits there are 7 varieties of berries, 


| painted and in good condiion. Productive land, 
easily worked, free from stone; plenty fall and 
winter fruit; 1000 cords wood and 100,000 feet 
| timber ready for market, handy to mills. Situated 


red and black currants, teu or twelve kinds graft- 
ed apples, 8 pear, 8 cherry, 11 plum (5 varieties), 
150 peach from early to late varieties, 6 varieties 
of cultivated grapes. besides abundance of wild 


| on a main road, lots of travel; full and complete | grapes; henhouses with yards for 500 hens; house 
set of tools included, all for $1900; $1000 down, | 12 rooms, 2 barus, hog house, ice house and shop. 


| bal. in yearly payments, length of time to suit 
| buyer. 


. 

1 1- 2, public library, stores depot and ten 

churches ; purest water in New nu gland; 70 trains 
| daily; 24 miles from Boston and near other large 

markets; 15 acres, half mowing and tillage; wood 

for home use; house of eight rooms; barn :vnd 

shed, 6 small hen houses and one large one 140x 
| 15; brooder house 82x12. Variety of fruit for 
| home use. Price $1800 $700 cash; or will ex- 

change for smaller Bristol County place. 


‘Vy ORCESTER COUNTY FARM, 112 acres; 

2story brick house. ten rooms; barn 80 
| feet long and shed. All in good condition. Beauti- 
| fully located. Young orchard of 100 apple trees 
| (50 bbls. this year); other fruit. Standi g offer 
| $1000 for pine timber on stump. Included are 4 
| cows, 1 fine horse,4 wagons, all tools and ma- 
chinery; 25 tons Lay in barn, and crops. Price 
for all 34000. Arrange to see this bargain. 


YUTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 
) 20 to 25 head; running water in all buildings 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
thr ce condition, hay having been spent on place 
| Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries; 
| 1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 14% miles Good two-story house. one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage 
house, 2 ells, other out buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water % mule. Price $4000, 1% 
eash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Pe LTRY PLACE. 6 acres land; 7-room house 
Stable and several poultry hou-es. Water at 
house and barn; fi: e spring, brook through farm. 
1% miles to one station. 24% to another, 22 to 
Boston ; some fruit. Sell or exchange, price $1800. 


res AND DAIRY FARM. 85 acres. Keeps 
25 cows and team; cut 40 to 50 tons hay this 
season; 60 acres in mowing and pasture, b5 in 
wood. House 9 rooms. Barn 85x53; shed and 
wagon house, 500 peach. 75 apple (30 years =; 
175 plum, strawberry be. A large milk ronte is 
connected with farm. One of the best places to 
do an extensive milk business in Ma sachusetts. 





In all these years he had never forgot-| gioth-bound copy send 31 stamps. 


Low tax rate. Best of reason for selling. Price 
$5500, worth far more. 1 mie to station and P.O. 


Good water at buildings; good neighborhood; 


| electrics to pass door; 142 miles to one station, 2 


MILES from new and first-class sch»ol | healthy town and near good markets. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


miles to another. Everything here first-class; 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE.—KEast Lex- 
ington, 9 miles from Boston and one mile from 
station, surrounded by beautiful estates. House 
13 rooms,bath. furnace, hot and cold water; set 
well back from street, handsome driveway ana 
lawn. 13 acres perfect land, quantities of fruit. 


| Splendié barn with ells, harness and man’s room. 


Cellar under all. Price #9000, part cash, balance 
5 per cent. 

ix ACRES LAND, Cottage 5 rooms, water in 
>) house, over 30 bearing apple-trees, good 
strawberry bed; 114 to 4 miles of four stations; 
land a southerly slope; grass cut by machine. 
Horse, poultry, sleigh, buggy, farm wagon, crops, 


pd in barn. Good place for poultry raising. 
Price #1200; #400 to &500 down, balance easy 
| payments. 


| 
| 
| 





1 5O ACRES finely located, 26 miles tfrom 
) Albany Station. Will keep 20 cows, 2 
horses. Quantities of fruit of all kinds; milk eol- 
lected at door; near good markets. 2-story house 
and ell 14 rooms, painted; 2 barns, 30x35 and 
35x35; hennery, ete. Price $4000, or will ex- 
change for good city property. The person get- 
ting this before fruit is harvested gets a fine bar- 
gain. 


INELY DIVIDED farm of 135 acres, 25 miles 

from Boston. Good part of land level and 
free from stone; cuts 45 tons hay, keeping 17 
head and 2 horses. Good supply fruit, Fine 2- 
story honse, 11 rooms and ell. 1-story house for 
help. Barn 36x76, 16 ft. posts; 2 silos, hennery, 
wagon house and wood shed. Brook through 
farm, fine spring and well water. There is an 5 
acre cranberry meadow, pays yearly, income of 
8 er cent on price of farm. ice $7500, one- 
half cash. 


4 NY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
Any size, price or Wcation desired—Addre s 


MASS. PhROUGHMAN 
J. 


Room 502. 


R— 
illey, 


17 vonshire St. Boston. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest United 
States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





THE HORSE. 





Secretary B. W. McKeen of Maine 
has been investigating the horse busi- 
ness by sending out a list of questions 
to some of the representative farmers. 
Some of the more instructive replies are 
given below. It will be seen that there 
are breeders who are very hopeful for 
the outlook for the right kind of horse- 
flesh. “he replies are of course from 
the farmers’ point of view. 


BUSINESS HORSES. 


Now I have raised some thirty-five 
horses, and when I used a heavy mare 
and stallion I raised a good business 
horse and some nice roadsters. The 
kind I bred was the Messenger. I fed 
them on brook hay, and had plenty of 
thieves to look out for.—L. A. Evans. 

TEAM HORSES. 

I think if we could have a larger breed 
of horses started there would be money 
in raising colts for team purposes, as I 
think a native colt at four years of age 
weighing 1,200 pounds would bring 
from 125 to 150 dollars; and it seems as 
though it might be made to pay to raise 
colts for these prices; and I would much 
rather have a pair of such horses than 
those brought from the West and from 
Canada.—Carroll L. Wyman. 

PERCHERONS. 


The horse is a noble animal, but [| 





Our Butter Exports, 


THE FOREIGN TRADE DEMANDS A SPECIAL 
GRADE TO COMPETE WITH AUSTRALIAN 
AND DANISH GOODS. 


Ep. Mass. PLouGuMan: Dear Sir:— 
While the amount of our exports since 
first of June has assumed very respect- 
able figure, it has to be regretted that 
double the amount is not gone out of the 
country, the more so when it is admitted 
that this might easi.y enough have been 
the case had the exporters been able to 
obtain goods more suitable to their 
wants in the matter of salt, color or 
package. 

HARD TO FIND EXPORT BUTTER. 

Iam quite sure that all exporters have 
had the same experience that I have had 
and that they vould have used two or 
three times as much as they have, could 
they have found the goods they wanted, 
more especially has this been the case in 
the matter of boxes. Every day I see 
lots of butter that I could readily pay 
from one-half cent to one cent per 
pound more money than the owner 
asked were the goods not so highly 
colored, so heavily salted or, in some 
instances, were they in boxes. This is 
especially so in the matter of refrigera- 
tor stocks of June and July goods. 


FOREIGN OUTLET NEEDED. 


Such a condition of things does not 
speak well for the enterprise of pro- 
ducers or the middle men engaged in 
the industry, and still less in view of 
the experience of last summer, and the 
knowledge that we are producing such 
immense quantities that our export de- 
mand is the only relief to keep prices 
above cost of production for at least ten 
to fifteen per cent of the output. 

DANISH AND SWEDISH BUTTER. 


It must be borne in mind that the 
Danish and Swedish butter holds the 
English markets by the neck, so to 
speak, in the matter of the highest 
grades of table butter, and at certain 
periods dictates to English consumers 
the prices they must use it at. So com- 
pletely have markets of Great Britain 
been under the control of the Danes and 
Swedes, at times, that there is not a 
dealer in butter in England but wel- 
comes a relief from any quarter of the 
globe. The last two or three years the 


think the time may come when electri-| products of the antipodes have, from 
city will crowd him out. Our mowing | the first of December to the 30th of 


machines, horse rakes and wagons of 
all kinds will be scooting around and 
not a horse to be seen. But for the 
present for farm work I would have 
Percheron horses weighing from ten 
to twelve handred, and the feed should 
be cracked corn and oats, equal parts 
every time.—B. A. Emery, 
EDUCATED, NOT ‘*BROKEN.”’ 

I believe our colts should be kept in 
a growing and healthy condition from 
the time they are dropped till they ar- 
rive at maturity. They should never 
be ‘‘broken,” but should be educated 
carefully, and constantly, while coming 
to maturity. They should never be 
over worked or over driven, but kept 
full of courage and ambition, so that 
when extra service is required they 
will have a reserve force, and be ready 
to respond.—J. P. Longley. 

NO RACERS ON THE FARM. 

Now that so much of our work is 
done by machinery drawn by horses, 
our sweet corn and other farm products 
carted off, and feed and other supplies 
returned, which require a good solid 
team, the race horse is of little use.— 
J. W. Ricker. 

TRAINING YOUNG COLTS. 

I commence to halter break from 
two to four weeks old and shoe the feet 
at the same time. Now we want to 
commence at one year of age to break 
them to the harness, beginning in the 
barn floor to break to the harness and 
bit. Treat them so kindly that they 
will follow or come at your call any- 
where. I would select the finest bred 
colt and raise it for a brood mare, using 
only the best stock horses. We think 
from experience and observation that 
we can improve our present class of 
horses. Wecommence to feed the colts, 
before we wean them, warm milk, 
water and grain, and continue till they 
area year old. Feed the same as the 
horses then.—C. O. Brown. 

CARRIAGE HORSES. 

We have a fine class of brood mares 
suitable for raising carriage horses, and 
if we are to breed colts, in my opinion 
this class would pay best. As like will 
produce like, would only breed from 
the best, just the individuals that find 
aready sale in our home or the city 
markets. Speed combined with other 
good qualities helps to sell colts, so 


would breed to a stallion with trotting 
blood in his veins providing he possesses 
the other qualities necessary in a stock 
horse, but I would first examine his 
colts and make sure he was not breed- 
ing those little scrubs so often seen 
among our high bloods.— Delano Moore. 





A wise man is on the lookout for a good 
thing. German Peat Moss, sold by C. B. Bar- 
rett, 45 North Market street, for horse bedding 
is one of the good things of this world. 





—A farmer of East Aurora, N. Y., 
recently ploughed up a penny which 
proved to be worth $1200; but he didn’t 
know it was so valuable until after he 
had sold it for fifty cents. This is only 
another instance of farmer not re- 
ceiving the full valu what he raised 
on his farm. 












April, been a great factor in the 
premises and forced a position in the 
London market that compelled the com- 
mittee of prices, on Swedish and Danish 
goods, to respect the same, and they 
have had to regulate prices according to 
the supply of the Australian goods from 


| week to week. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN. 


This year, and for the first time in the 
history of the trade, has American and 
Canadian butter been a factor in the 
premises. In consequence of the drought 
in Europe this summer prices were 
rapidly advancing and fresh goods were 
as usual making the pace of the advance 
in prices. In consequence of the very 
low values in America and Canada, 
these two countries were enabled to send 
liberal quantities and a much higher 
standard of quality (so far as America 
was concerned) than for years. There 
js no doubt but what English markets 
would have reached into the neighbor- 
hood of 130 to 140 shillings per cwt. but 
for this relief. 


GOOD OUTLOOK. 


At the moment the English markets 
are in a very healthy condition and 
while the prospects are not at all favor- 
able for a farther advance, as prices of 
all English and Continental butters are 
above the popular shilling cut (same 
as our 25 cut in America) for finest, 
consequently the consumption falls off 
greatly. Neither can I see that there is 
likely to be any material decline in 
American or Canadian goods, as present 
prices make it possible for their use for 
the shilling cut, but at little profit to all 
handling it, on a basis of cost this side 
of nineteen cents for finest fresh western 
creamery. 

The course of the English markets 
after December is doubtful and depends 
almost entirely on the arrivals from the 
antipodes. If they are as large as is 
now probable, I cannot see but what we 
are at about high water mark on finest 
fresh creamery, and certainly so far as 
refrigerator stocks are concerned. 


I think everything possible should be 
done to keep open the foreign outlet, 
and the make, after this, should be more 
in conformity with foreign requirements, 
and holders of refrigerator stocks to work. 
off the home buyers all they can. They 
must bear in mind the taste of consum- 
ers in this country is changing fast to- 
wards milder salted and a natural color, 
or nearer 80. 

On this matter of lighter salting, less 
color, also parchment paper and the Aus- 
tralian boxes, I will have something to 
say in my next. I want to take to task 
Messrs. Graham, Leighton, Monrad and 
others, who criticised adversely my ar- 
ticles to the dairy journals some two 
years ago on the matter of salting, col- 
oring, using parchment paper, and 
warning dairymen of our having ap- 
proached a period of over production, 
etc.,etc. All my predictions have come 
true. Gero. A. Cocnrane, Exporter, 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 20, 1896. 











U.S. Orop Report for October, 1896. 


CORN. 

The returns to the statistician of the Ag- 
ricultural Department for October make 
the general condition of corn 90.5 per 
cent, against 91 for the month of Sep- 
tember. 

WHEAT. 

The returns of yield per acre of all 
wheat indicate a production of 11.9 bush- 
els, which is six-tenths of a bushel less 
than the preliminary estimate for 1895. 

The indicated quality for the country at 
large is 84.4 per cent, against 85.7 last 
year. 

The wheat crop is generally short in 
quantity and poor in quality, owing to 
unfavorable weather, drought at seeding 
time, deficiency of snow protection, and 
excessive rains after harvest, producing 
scanty growth, shriveled grains, and rust. 
It is worst in the great central region, 
Ohio to Kansas, and adjoining states. 
Crops fairly good in New Jersey and Ma- 
ryland and adjoining parts of Pennsylva- 
nia and New York; also in the Rocky 


Mountain valleys. 
OATS. 


Preliminary reports of yield average 
24.3 bushels per acre, against 29.6 a year 
ago, and 0.2 point lower than in 1894. 

RYE. 

The average yield of rye indicated by 
preliminary returns is 13.3 bushels per 
acre, against 14.4 bushels in 1895. 

BARLEY. 

Returns of yield per acre indicate an 
average yield of 25.6 bushels, against 26.4 
a year ago. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Notwithstanding the damage done by 
wind and frost, the condition of buck- 
wheat is 1.2 pvints above that of October, 
1895, and 14 points higher than in 1894, 
being 86, against 84.8 a year ago, and 72 
in 1894. In New York and Pennsylvania, 
where the major part of the crop is raised, 
the conditions are 85 and 82 respectively. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

The general condition of this crop de- 

clined from 83.2 to 81,7 during September, 















‘Nonny 
dat 
LW 


Has for a Fifth of a Century 
Cured all forms of... 


KIDNEY and LIVER DISEASES, 


THE DREAD 
| BRIGHT’S 


| DISEASE 


is but advanced Kidney Disease. 
Either is Dangerous. 

Both can be Cured 

| if treated in time with Warner’s 
Safe Cure, 


Large bottle or new style smaller 
one at your druggist’s. Ask for 
either and accept no substitute. 














| Training a Bird Dog. 

| Never be too familiar. with a young 
|dog. He must have a certain respect 
/and not necessarily a fear of you, but he 
/must learn to obey. 


sons. 
never change it. Mind you this—when 
he has once recognized you as being his 
master his one idea is to please you and 
_ to deserve a pat on the head and a word 
of praise. Never tussle with him with 


The October condition of 1895 was 87.4, | # stick and never deceive him under any 


and of 1891, 91.3. Excepting these two 
years, the present has better prospects 
than any since 1888. 

The crop promises to be one of larger 
volume than usual, notwithstanding a 
small reduction in area reported in the 
preliminary returns made in July. The 
questions of size of tubers and keeping 
quality of the product enter largely into 
the matter of marketable supply, how- 
ever, and returns show that in this respect 
the crop is quite generally disappointing. 
More or less complaint of rotting comes 
from nearly every section of the country, 
but particularly from the New England 
and Eastern States. The state agent for 
New England, for instance, reports: 
**Late potatoes rotting badly; sections of 
tire state (Maine) will not realize above 
half crop.” Connecticut, ‘‘Much of the 
crop unmerchantable by reason of size 
and quality.” ‘*Much rot is discovered by 
digging in New York and Pennsylvania,” 
is the statement of the Department's 
agent for those states. In the South and 
parts of the West tubers show effects of 
drought. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable fea- 
tures, when the prospeetive volume of the 
crop is considered, there would seem to 
be no great danger of any decided short- 
age inthe supply. 

A feature of the present outlook, encour- 
aging to the producer, is the prospective 
shortage of the European crop. In Ger- 
many,a heavy producer of potatoes, not 
more than half a crop is likely, and with 
less heavy shortages in other states, an 
increased demand for export trade will 


probably arise. 
TOBACCO. 


The general condition of this crop shows 
quite a decided falling off during Septem- 
ber, the percentage October 1, 76.9, being 
4.6 points below that of a month previous. 

APPLES. 

The average condition of apples has re- 
mained practically stationary during Sep- 
tember, and there is little to add to pre- 
vious reports. The crop is heavy and of 
fine quality in the northern tier of states, 
and prices are extremely low. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Michigan, where the 
markets are glutted. Fine packed fruit is 
selling in that state as low as thirty-tive 
cents per barrel, and evaporating stock at 
ten cents per 100 pounds. 

The diastrous storm of the last week in 
September did much damage to fruit along 
the Atlantic coast. ‘The loss was particu- 
larly heavy in parts of Pennsylvania and 
New York. Some complaint of the drop- 
ping of fruit comes from the middle West, 

The average condition of the New Eng- 
land apple crop Oct. 1, is as follows : Maine 
112, New Hampshire 125, Vermont 91, 
Massachusetts 97, Rhode Island 70, Con- 
necticut 97. 


Black Walnuts. 


One of the most valuable timber trees 
is the black walnut. It succeeds as far 
north as Ontario. Five hundred black 
walnut seedlings, from six inches to a 
foot in height, were planted in rows 
seven feet apart on the Ontario college 
farm in the spring of 1880, sixteen years 
ago. It was thought that they would 
not stand the severity of the climate at 
Guelph, but they have done so, and have 
made a very fair growth. At the pres- 
ent time they are quite thrifty, measure 
from four to seven inches in diameter, 
and are bearing a good crop of nuts. 








—The French cider is, for the most 
part, rougher and more acid than the 
English; indeed, some of the Devon- 
shire cider is exquisitely soft and full 
of body, and the whole produce of some 
of the orchards in that country is 
bought up by London dealers, to sell, 
it is more than suspected, under a much 
more sounding name than cider ; in fact, 
large quantities are treated and sold as 
a fine brand of champagne. 


pretense. More dogs have been spoiled 
by their master not playing fair with 
them than one could reckon. Be honest 
with your dog and he will be honest 
with you. . 

| If you possessa gun and the dog is of 
that kind which has inherited the scent 
for game, the first thing to teach him is 
to fetch and carry—that is, to retrieve— 
and this without chewing or mutilating 
the object which he brings. 
break a dog of this is to take an old glove, 
put a few tacks with the points extend 
ing outward and fill it full of cotton. 
He will find by picking it up gently he 





| 
| 


ces are not agreeable. 


This lesson is 
| whipping and he will ~emember it much 
| longer. 

If you wish to shoot over your dog, 
the next thing is to make him find the 
| bird. To do this the best way is to pro- 
|cure a live quail, which can easily be 
‘had from any bird fancier; put itina 
| small cage and show it to the pup, warn- 
ing him not to touch it. Then conceal 
| the cage in a copse of fern or grass and 
| bring him carefully in that direction. 
| Never let him nearer tuan within four 
or five feet of it; then speak to him en- 
couragingly. Under the influence of 
your words he wili become all attention, 
and a dog thus properly broken will 
never ‘‘flush a covey,” unless he runs 
into them by accident or when he is car- 
ried away by excitement, under which 
circumstances he will show contrition. 
—Harper’s Round Table. 


Attacked by a Boar. 


The citizens of Fowblesburg, in the 
upper part of Baltimore county, Md., 
have been terrorized for several weeks 
by a vicious boar, which has attacked a 
number of citizens. Jacob E. Benson, a 
prominent farmer of that place, is in a 
dangerous condition as a result of a 
desperate fight with the ferocious ani- 
mal on Monday. He was attacked by 
the boar on his farm, and attempted to 
drive it away with clubs. The animal 
leaped at Mr. Benson, seized him near 
the shoulder, and jumped on his pros- 
trate form, savagely biting him several 
times and making terrible wounds and 
tearing the flesh from his body. His 
loud cries attracted the attention of 
several neighbors, who ran to Mr. 
Benson’s rescue with axes, and drove 
the boar away. It was afterwards 
captured by means of a lasso, and is 
now securely confined. It will 
probably shot in a few days. It has 
been viewed by a large number of 
persons. 

Before attacking Mr. Benson, the 
boar had attacked a farmer who was 
riding by on horseback. The farmer 
carried a loaded whip in his hand, and 
managed to keep the animal away until 
he had urged his horse to run at full 
galiop. Again and again the boar at- 
tempted to jump on the horse’s back. 
Then a wild race between the horse and 
boar took place, and finally the latter 
was left far behind. It was shortly 
after this that Mr. Benson had his ter- 
rible encounter with the animal. 








—J. H. Logan nine years ago pur- 
chased forty acres of land near N evada, 
Mo., and set the entire farm out in large 
and small fruits. He gave for it $1200, 
which left him but $860 to purchase 
teams, farming implements, fruit trees, 
etc. He now employs 200 hands in the 
busy season, and recently refused $20,- 
000 for the forty acres. 
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THE WORLD OVER. 'Yhe Host Important American Book on Live Stock, 


—Bismarck has neuraigia in the face. 


—Russian forces are being gathered, 
evidently to ocupy Constantinople. 


—Floods in the mountain districts near 
Rawlings, Mexico, have done $100,000 | 
damage. | 

—It is reported at Havana that there 
are 5200 sick and wounded Spanish sol- 
diers in Cuba. 


—It is possible that China will havea 
new banking system based on that of the 
United States. 

—Arrangements are being made for the | 
coronation of the new Shah of Persia. He 


is a friend to Russia. | 


—Great distress is threatened in India | 
on account of the shortness of the crops | 
and rise in the price of wheat. | 

—Djamie, formerly Grand Vizier of | 
Morocco, who has been imprisoned for 
two years charged with conspiracy, has 
been secretly murdered. 

—Asamark of commemoration of the 
recent visit of the Czar to France, Pres- 
ident Faure will grant amnesty to 402 
prisoners who are confined in various 
penal institutions. 


' 











—M. Charles Dupuy, ex-Premier of | 





Any intelligent | 
| puppy will learn his name ina few les-| 
Once you have given it to him | 


France, is preparing to bring forward a | 

' 
motion during the first week of next: 
| session, givi.g to the state a monopoly in 


the sale of alcoholic stimulants. 
—The Italian Cabinet has approved the | 
granting of amnesty to a large number of 
prisoners upon the occasion of the mar- | 
riage of the Prince of Naples, crown | 
| prince of Italy, and Princess Helena. 


| 





An Uncompleted Transaction. | 
ip 


| The old colored man was walking | 
| around the mule which had been offered 
‘for sale. He held his head on one side 
and gazed at the animal with a critical 
squint. | 

‘*I likes dat mule,” he said. “I sutn’y 
likes de way he’s put up, an’ I likes de | 
*spression er his face. He hol’s hisse’f | 
right, too. Dah’s er heap in de way a| 
mule hol’s hisse’f. Ef he keeps head 
up an’ looks yer in de eye, yeh kin | 
giner’ly trust ‘im. But when er mule 
keeps ’is head down dar aint any tellin’ 
what minute his heels is gwinter fly 
up.” 

‘*He’s a bargain,” said the dealer, en- 
couragingly. 

‘I knows it. All mules is bargains | 
dese days ef yoh’s got de money ter buy | 
’em. An’ dat’s what I got right here. 
But [ ain’ gwinter be in no hurry.” 

‘Well, you’ve said he’s a good mule, 








can carry it without discomfort, while | #24 the price suits you. 
if heattempts to worry it the consequen- | the deal 


| much better for him than any amount of | shove me ’long. Lemme take mer time. 


be| 


Why not close 


99 


‘-Doan’ crowd me. Doan’ try ter 
I doesn’ get ter spend money often an’ 
I likes ter do it slow. Dah’s one ques- 
tion I wanter ask yer befoh we closes 
dis heré transaction.” 

‘“Go ahead.” 

‘Kin dat mule give er good character 
f’um ’is previous employer?” 

‘I should say so. He used to work 
sixteen hours a day and only ate twice 
in that time. He’s accustomed to eat 
anything that happens to be left over 
from the dinner table, from cold pota- 
toes to pumpkin pie. Allthe canal boat- 
men say he is the best natured, most 
economical mule that ever promenaded 
a tow-path.” 

*‘Did dat mule ebber pull er canal- 
boat?” was the earnest inquiry. 

‘Yes; and he did it well, too.” 


“Dat settles it. I wuhked one trip 
on er canal-boat, an’ I knows de kin’ er 
talk dat er mule gets useterdar. I hate 
ter gib up mer job ’cause I’s a church 
member an’ couldn’t learn it. Dat mule 
couldn’ un’stan’ me.” 

‘*He’d soon get used to you.” 

‘‘No, suh. It ’ud take er long while 
foh I got dat mule wah he’d know whut 
I was a-sayin ter him. He’d hafter befo’ 
he was any good ter me. I’s gotter heap 
ob patience, an’ I likes terdo good. But 
it’s gwine ter be a busy season an’ | 
ain’ got no time ter knock off an’ do 
missionary wuhk wif no mule.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 














? Foreign Apple Market. 


Cable advices of Uct. 17 from the principal 
apple markets in Europe report a ve vaneatle 
factory condition of the markets duces the 
early part of the week. The enormous arrivals 
caused a serious drop in values. Baldwins and 
Hubbardstons sold down as low as $1.50 to $2 
a barrel for fine stock, with Kings selling at $2 
to $2.75. Those prices were for perfectly sound 
stock, with out-of-conditioned parcels selling all 
the way from 50c. to $1 a barrel. Yeste ay’s 
market showed considerable improyement and 
prices were from 25c. to £0c- higher, with the 
demand good and large. 


It must be borne in mind that consignme 
of mixed varieties and ordinary packing me 
meeting very poor results, leaving the shippers 
little or nothing, and I would strongly advise 
those who have not good-sized lines of one va- 
riety, and their apples not packed as I have di- 
rected, that they would better accept any price 
at home rather than io risk shipping. While 
the enormous shipments from New York Bos- 
ton and: Montreal continue I can see no likeli- 
hood of foreign markets realizing anything like 
decent prices. There is a limit to all things. 
and to attempt marketing the enormous crop of 
apples that we have, in the matter of two or 
thrae months, is simply out of the question ex- 
cept at ruinous prices. 


shipped later on and to what is likely to be bet- 
ter markets than those now current. It would 
look as if shipments the coming week would 
most likely reach fairly markets, because 
those who are receivi eir returns this week 
are disgusted and will not ship at all or for 
shipments are likely co be terete eee 
somew 
sn) 
to all ports 
fot up 104 bara f wich abou barrel 
to . 
Boston, Oct. 17. “ 
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SECOND EDITION, 


Revised and Enlarged. 
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By GEO. W. CURTIS, M.S. A., 
Director Texas Bx. Station and }rofessor 
of Agriculture in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 
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uable suggestions from competent s 
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Nearly 100 full-page engravings, afte 


sketches from life by the best artista, 
representing nearly every breed of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
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Already Adopted as a Standard Tey 


Book on Domestic Animals in ig o# 


the Leading Agricultural Colleges «* 
the United States. 





Care and Management arv 


by letters from well-known and 
reeders of the United States and Canada, each givine 


his actual methods of handling, breeding and feeding. 
THE SECOND EDITION has 


been carefully pre’ 
hly revised, brough) 
made, and many va)i- 
tockmen anda instrue- 
y been elaborated. The 
the Horse for Speed,” { 


by the author, the text thoroug 


especially complete, the author havi Rese 
a carefully prepared “Study in Animal an ee 
ing which the Galveston (Tex.) Daily News says: 


“This is a careful scientific consideration of the mechan. 


Physics,” regard 


construction of the modern trotting horse. 


illustrated with striking drawings of the fore and hin 


hing 


legs of a horse, which are sunple 

piled vaties ot lonethe plemented by carefully com 

valuable paper for horse owners. 
All the new breeds established, 

public since the first edition Dab lichen’ Detore the 

given proper place, and important data regarding these 


of the various parts. This ts 


was published, have been 


many ola breeds incorporsted. 
Engravings, with explanatory tert, have been 


ally prepared to serve in plece of a gios aan 
terms in describing parts of each of tho ont 
divisions of domestic animal. 
nothing has been left undone which wo 


four different mats 
In fact, it is believed thas 


uld tend reas’ 
usefulness of the new edition, or render it of qrontes 


value to the student of anima! husb 
class room or on the farm. aosandry, warther in the 


Price, in handsome cloth binding, $2; half saeen 


$2.75; half morocco, $3.5__ 


Special Offer to Mass. Ploughman Subscribers: 


The Mass. Plonghman One Year and This Book 


FOR $3.50, | 
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ARY COOK STOVE. 4. 


N ADVANCE. 


EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRUIT 


—WITH THE— 


U.S, COOK STOVE DRIER 


Always Ready for Use and 
will last a lifetime. 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 
OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED WITH 
THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


REGULAR PRICE of this Evaporator $7.00 
W> will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPORATOR for 


$4.75. 


THIS SHOWS THE DRIER SET ON AN ORDIN- In this way you iget a 87.00 Evaporator for 


75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free 





te Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 will 


receive free one of these Evaporators. 


Address Mass. Ploughman. Boston. 








BITS OF FUN. 


Now doth the sluggish bumble 
Bestir itself with zest, 

And jab its stinger into boys 
Who monkey with its nest. 


‘*Why does that dog of Jackson’s take 
such a delight in biting little children?” 
“He was brought up on infant food, 
you know.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


‘‘Open confession, they say, is good 
for the soul.” ‘Yes, good for the soul 
that makes it, but very tough on the one 
that has to listen to it.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord. 


‘‘How are you succeeding at keeping 
house in the country, Mr. Hill?” «First- 
rate at that. But the neighbors have 
borrowed almost everything else.” — 
Life. 


‘*Willie, you mustn’t mock people 
when they speak. It’s very impolite.” 
‘«I didn’t mean to be impolite, mamma; 
I was just playing I was the echo.”— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


“‘Paw,” asked the little boy, ‘‘what 
is aoptimist?” ‘An optimist, my son, 
is a man who believes everything is for 
the best.” “A man must have lots of 
money to be a optimist, musn’t he, paw ?” 


Teacher: Tommy, what would you 
call a superior animal, and give your 
reason for it? Tommy: I should say 
the giraffe was one, ’cos he can look 
dowp on all the others. — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Hostler: Young man ont there wants 
ter hire a spirited hoss for the after- 
noon. Liveryman: Fellers as ask fer 
spirited hosses don’t know nothin’ 
*bout hosses. Give him old Bet.”— 
New York Weekly. 


‘*What are you doing here?” said the 
woman to the tramp who had got over 
the wall just in time to escape the bull- 
dog. ‘‘Madam,” he said with dignity, 
“I did intend to request something to 
eat; but all I ask now is that in the in- 
terests of humanity you will feed that 
dog.” —Scottish Nights. 


“IT wish you would tell me,” said the 
agent, who had long been on Mr. 
Snaggs’s trail, «what is your insuper- 
able objection to insuring your life.” 
‘“f don’t mind telling you,” replied 
Snaggs. “The idea of being more 
valuable after I am dead than [ am 
while I am alive is distasteful to me.” — 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Clerk (of court): Thomas Hammond, 
alias Spike Hammond, alias Silver Ham- 
mond, alias Hain the Mick, alias Ham 
the Lush, alias Sloppy Weather, how 
do you plead to this indictment? Mr. 
Hammond (deeply injured): Yer hon- 
or, [ submit dat dat indictment is out- 
rageously defective. Half uv dem 
names ain’t aliases et al; dey’s simply 
me literary nom-de-plumee.—Judge. 


In the absence of the regular golf ed- 
itor the following question from a be- 
ginner was referred to the turf editor 
for an answer: ‘‘In a game of golf is it 
right to fuzzle your put. or is it better to 
fetter on the tee?” The turf editor set 
his teeth firmly, stared hard at the wall 
in front of him a few moments, and 
wrote the following reply: ‘In case a 
player snaggles his iron, it is permissi- 
ble for him to fuzzle his put; but a bet- 
ter plan would be for him to drop his 
guppy into the pringle and snoodle it 
out with a niblick,”—Chicago Tribune. 


\ Te OF BUFF COCHINS FOR SALE. 
Young stock, from imported stock an 


prize winners... Also Whit 
WILLOW PARK FARM, 
Westboro, Masa. 
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PAIN CURED IN AN INSTANT. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of the 
Joints, Lumbago, In- 
flammations, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


CUR&S THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after reading 
Sate er enement need any one SUFFER WIT! 
PAIN, 











Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain, Sprains, Bruises, 
Pains in the Back, Chest, 
or Limbs. 

It was the First and is the Only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allavs inflammation and cures congestion, wheth- 
er of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands 
or organs, by one application. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, Cramps in the 
Bowel. or Stomach, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Diarrhea, 
Flatulency, Faintiug Spells, are relieved In- 
stantly and quickly cured by taking internal- 
ly as directed. 

Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured 
and Prevented. 

There 1s not a remedial agent = Se wore ans 

, y ague ano all other malarious, 
will cure fever er fevers, aited by RADWAY'S 
PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 
LIEF. 


Price 50c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists 


For every case , 
of Colic, Curb, 
Splints ,Contract- 
ed and knotted 
Cords,Shoe Boils 
when first start- 
}ed, and Callous 
of all kinds that 
Tuttle's 
Elixir 
Fails to cure. A 
sure, reliable and 
yositive cure. 
Jsed and en- 
dorsed by 
ADAMS EX- 
PRESS Co. 
No other rem- 
edy can show th Ee 
results that wee 
do. As yet we 


ada - eel 
aan L phy | that the Elixir would not 


" 2ms ing 

y ce 1] locate any lameness, by remain 

cad on re vt affected, rest dries out. A few op. 
licatious cure. Relieves Spavin, Ringbone anc 


‘ockle Joints. 


that we have used Tuttle’s 

Ett on pa | for strains, bruises, quittors 

and acclimating pt ys pong hay 

would not be w . " 

To used it with the best results - — 
of colic and paralysis. We consider it t . - 

medicine and liniment in the world uf proper yer 
plied. Signed, HANDY & WATER n 

268 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


.E’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures Rheuma- 
PRLS 3 Joint and Throat affections. Same’ 
of either Elixir sent free by mail for three 2-ce 


stamps to pay postage. Address 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


27 BEVERLY ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 




















































178 DEVONSHIRI 


$2.00 per annum 


aid in advance 
cents 


No paper discontin 
proprietor untila 
All persons sel 
PLOUGHMAN for 
their name, not n 
as a guarantee of 
be consigned to | 
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The fall 
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rem 
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Before the fee 


WOPRR peer te 


cattle at the ba 
from suffering 
from green t 
give them, wi 
some cabbages 
indeed it is w 
fodder all wint 
hard frosts hav 
pastures poor 
cattle away fre 
roots of the gr 
tops too closel 
Grass seed : 
vantageousl) 
ground freezes 
the 20t 
will not 


about 
gern 
sown thus late 
ward much ea 
sown in Spriny 
more time to 
season than in 

It isa good 
of forest leave 
barn for litter 
up hotbeds o 
beds. 
to saffer 
leaves are rak 


The wo 
fro! 


Cabbages f 
are to be be 
second weeks 
various ways 
popular near 
the furrow of 
they will stan 
turning a fur 
and so on till 
bank up the e 
out surface w: 
weather com 
afterwards m 
marsh hay, ¢ 
being careful 
to eause the 
When wanted 
off from 
Ja 


cut 
hatchet or 
covered till 3] 
and furnish v: 
The bankin 
now be finish 
portion inten 
sale must be 
before the gre 
celery is now 
the plow. Tl 
mould board, 
to the top of t 
For keeping 
family use the 
dig or plow 0 
hold the cele 
slightly above 
place two row 
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